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. From the Boston Carpet Bag. 
THE OLD PRINTER. 


A FANCY SKETCH, BUT TOO NEAR TRUTH TO 


MAKE MUCH FUN OF. 
BY B. P. 8. 


I sex him at his case, 

With his anxious, cheerless face, 
Worn and brown ; 

And the types unceasing click, 

As they drop within his stick, 

Seems of life’s old clock the tick 
Running down. 


Years, years away have flown, 

And the Printer long I’ve known, 
Boy and man; 

Time was, when step elate 

Distinguished his gait, 

And his form was tall and straight 
We now scan. 


Tve marked him every day, 
As he passed along the way 
To his toil; 
He’s labored might and main, 
A living scant to gain, 
And some interest small attain 
In the soil. 


And hope was high at first, 

And the golden cheat he nursed, 
Till he found 

That hope is but a glare 

In a cold and frosty air, 

And the promised, pictured fair, 
Barren ground. 


He ne’er was reckoned bad, 

But I’ve seen him smile right glad 
At “leaded” woes, 

While a dark and lowering frown 

Would spread his features round, 

Where virtue’s praise did sound, 
If ’twere “ close.” 


Long ese he’s labored on, 

And the rosy hues are gone 
From his sky ; 

For others are his hours, 

For others are his powers— 

His days, like passing showers 
Flitting by. 


You may see-him, night by night, 
By the lamp’s dull, dreamy light, 
Standing there ; 
With cobweb curtains spread 
In festoons o’er his 
That. sooty showers shed 
In his hair. 
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And when the waning moon 
Proclaims of night the noon, 
If you roam, 
You may see him weak and frail, 
As his weary steps do fail, 
In motion like the snail, 
Wending home. 


His form by years is bent, 
To his hair a tinge is lent 
Sadly gray ; 
And his teeth are sore decayed, 
And his eyes their trust betrayed 
Great havoc time has made 
With his clay ! 


But: soon will come the day 

When his form will pass away 
From your view ; 

And the spot shall know no more 

The sorrows that he bore, 

Or the disappointments sore 
That he knew. 





THE EMPEROR'S BIRD’S-NEST. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Once the Emperor Charles of Spain 
With his swarthy, grave commanders, 
I forget in what campaign, 
Long besieged in mud and rain 
Some old frontier town of Flanders. 


Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanish leather, 
Striding with a measured tramp, 
These Hidalgos, dull and damp, . 


Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weather. 


Thus, as to and fro they went, 
Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent, 

Perched upon the Emperor's tent, 
In her nest they spied a swallow. 


Yes, it was a swallow’s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane or tail, or dragoon’s crest, 
Found on hedge rows, east or west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 


Then an old Hidalgo said 
As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
“ Sure this swallow over-head ' 
‘Thinks our Emperor's tent a shed, 
And our Emperor but a macho.” * 


#* Macuo—the Spanish mule. 
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Hearing his imperial name ; 
Coupled with these words of malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame, 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 


“Let no hand the bird molest,” 

Said he, solemnly, “ nor hurt her!” 
Adding then, by way of jest : 
“ Golondrino is my guest — 

“°Tis the wife of some deserter.” * 


Swift as bow string speeds a shaft 

Through the camp was spread the rumor ; 
And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer, at dinner, laughed 

At the Emperor’s pleasant humor. 


So, unharmed and unafraid, 
There the swallow sat and brooded, 
Till the constant cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made, 
And the siege was thus concluded. 


Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding : 
Only not the Emperor's tent — 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, “ Leave it standing !” 


And it stood there all alone, 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Fill the b was fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those wails of stone, 
That the cannon-shot had shattered. 
Knickerbocker Gallery. 


* GoLonpRINo, in Spanish, means a swallow 
and.a deserter. 





From the Charieston, 8. C. Courier. 
THE BILLS. 


Oh’! the bills, Christmas bills ! 
‘What a world of misery 
Their memory instils! 
As the merchants with their quills 
Stuck behind their “ ears polite,” 
So caressingly invite 
Your kind and prompt attention 
To their bills! 
How coy | dun, dun, dun, 
As they kindly urge upon 
Your earliest attention their blessed little bills, 
Little bills ! 


With a power of perforation, 
And a maw that never fills 
What sad dissimulation 
To call them little bills! 
— all = tin fist — 
our pocket, only sprinkles 
"- il i aidation on the 


When the very Christmas dinner 
Of the poor indebted sinner 
Might be cooked with the fuel of his-bills ! 
Oh! the bills, bills, bills! 
Nothing else but bills! 





AT some churches, like that to which the 
following anecdote refers, the service was nev- 
er performed oftener than once a MONTH ! 


A TURKEY IN THE PULPIT. 


A clergyman who was visiting for a few da 
in the neighborhood, and who was a friend of . 
officiating minister, (residing at a distance,) of- 
fered to perform service on the following Sun- 
day. Consent was readily granted. When no- 
tice was given to the clerk he appeared confused, 
and then submissively remarked, the service 
ought not to have come off until a week later; 
for, not at all expecting there would be any 
change from what they had been so long accus- 
tomed to, he had set a turkey in the pulpit as 
soon as their parson had left, and he had reckon- 
ed that by the time he came again, the pulpit 
would have been at liberty!” 





Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide ; 
‘The darkness thickens : Lord! with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me ! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day: 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see: 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me !. 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless : 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 
Where is Death’s sting? Where, grave, thy 


victory ? 

I triumph still, if Thou abide with me: 

Reveal Thyself before my closing eyes, 

ae the gloom, and point me to the 
skies : 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shad- 


ows flee ; 
In life, in Death, O Lord! abide with me. 





. Some time ago we drew attention to the death 
of Armand Marrast, editor of the National, and 
Republican President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly ; we now record with pleasure a munificent 
act of the Emperor towards the widow of his old 
adversary. M. Marrast was offered wealth and 
honors by Louis Napoleon. He rejected them,— 
and died in want ; true, however, to his principle 
and himself. Forgetting this refusal, the Em- 
Hed has bestowed a pension of 6000 fr. on 

ame Marrast,—an act of grace not less hon- 
orable than it is politic. Like our own William 
the Third, Louis Napoleon is beginning to feel 





O! the destiny that fills 
All our holidays with bills, 


the merit of a steadfast adherence, and to love 
people who are capable of strong attachments. 














CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


1 The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, By Writ1am Srimiine. 3rd 
edition. London, 1853. 8vo. 
Charles-Quint. Chronique de sa Vie in- 
térieure et de sa V. politique, de son Abdi- 
cation, et de sa Retraite dans le Cloitre de 
Yuste. Par AMEDEE Picnor. Paris, 1854. 
8vo. 

3. Charles-Quint. Son Abdication, son Séjour, 
et sa Mort au Monastére de Yuste. Par M. 
Mienet. Paris, 1854. 8vo. 

4. Retraite et Mort de Charles-Quint au Mo- 
nastére de Yuste. Lettres inédite d’apres les 
originaux conservés dans les Archives , haw 
de Samancas. Par M. GacHarp. Tome 
ler, Bruxelles, Gand, et Leipsig, 1854. 


bad 


Tn influence of individuals on the destinies 
of the world is generally small. The great 
majority even of the rulers of mankind merely 
co-operate in a movement which would have 
pursued its ary mcr track as rapidly and 
as completely if they had never existed. Their 
work may be well done; but, if they were 
not there, it would be done just as well by some 
one else. A few eminent men, whose talents 
and energy have been aided by fortune, have 
been able perceptibly to accelerate or per- 
ceptibly to retard, the progress of events. 
Hannibal was among the greatest statesmen, 
and was perhaps the greatest general, that the 
world has seen. All that his talents and his 
energy wielding the whole a of Carthage 
could do was to delay her fall for a few years. 
If Rome had not had Hannibal for an op- 

ment she would have subdued Carthage a 
Fttle sooner: if she had not had Cesar for a 
leader she would have subdued Gaul a little 
later. If he had endeavored to support her 
republican instituticns, they might have lasted 
until his death. The fall of Carthage, of 
Gaul, and of the Roman republic were ques- 
tions merely of time. But circumstances from 
time to time occur when the balance between 
two great events, or between two at sys- 
tems of events, is so equally poised that the 
impulse given bya single hand may be decisive. 
If mE tn had died in infancy, the whole 
history of Greece might have been altered, 
and a change in the fortunes of Greece might 
have been a change in the fortunes of the 
world. The Athenian domination might have 
extended over Sicily and Magna Grecia, 
Rome might have been stifled in her early 
adolescence, and who can say what would now 
be the state of Europe if she had not under- 

me the Roman domination or received the 

law? If the Barbarian invasion had 
found her a Creek or a Carthaginian empire ? 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was 
one of these critical periods. Great forces, 
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material and mental, were then opposed. The 
events which were to be the result of their 
conflict have not tq exhausted their influence : 
they may affect the human race for many cen- 
turies tocome. And these forces were so nice- 
ly balanced that the preponderance of re- 
ligion or of superstition, of free inquiry or of 
unreasoning conformity, of France or of Ger- 
many, depended on the conduct of Charles V. 
and of Luther. , 

There seem to us to be no grounds for sup- 
posing that, if Luther had died, in 1506, a 
novice in the Augustinian convent of Erfurth, 
the Reformation, such as it now is, would have 
taken place. At first sight, indeed, it may ap- 
pear that the corruptions which he attacked 
were too gross and palpable to endure the im- 
proved intelligence of modern Europe. But we 
must recollect that on his death Protestantism 


.ceased to extend itself. Its limits are now 


nearly such as he left them. What was Popish 
in 1546 remains Popish now. Nor is this to be 
ascribed to inferiority of political institutions 
or of cultivation. The democratic cantons of 
Switzerland, and the well-governed, indus- 
trious Flemings, are as strenuous in their ad- 
herence to Roman Catholicism as the des- 
potically ruled Danes have been in their re- 
jection of it. 

The most highly civilized portions of the 
Continent are France, Italy, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Germany. Not one fourth of their 
inhabitants are Protestants. If the inherent 
vices of Popery have not destroyed it in 
France ; if it has withstood there the learning 
and wisdom of the seventeenth century, the 
wit and license of the eighteenth, and the 
boldness and philosophy of the nineteenth, 
what right have we to assume that those vices 
would have been fatal to it in Great Britain? 

Nor can the permanence of Roman Cathol- 
icism be accounted for by its self-reformation. 
Without doubt, with the improved deco- 
rousness of modern times, some of its grossest 
a abuses have been removed or pal- 
iated. Indulgences are no longer on public 
sale. The morals in monasteries and convents, 
and those of the secular clergy, are decent: 
there is less of violent active persecution. But 
a church which claims to be infallible cannot 
really reform her doctrines. Every error that 
she has once adopted becomes stereotyped, 
every step by which she has diverged from 
truth is irretrievable. All the worst supersti- 
tions of the Romish Church are maintained by 
her at this instant as stoutly as they were when 
Luther first renounced her communion. The 
prohibition of inquiry, the reliance on legend- 
ary tracitions, the idolatry of relics, the invo- 
cation of Saints, the adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, the merit ascribed to voluntary suffer- 
ing, and to premeditated uselessness, ‘ the con- 
version of the Sacraments into charms, of 


ere 3 
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which eran the independence of the 


public worship into a magic incantation mut- 
tered in a dead language, and of the duty of 
Christian Holiness into fantastic penances, pil- 
grimages, scapularies, and a whole train of 
superstitious observances worthy of paganism 
in its worts forms,’* are all in full vigor amee 
many of the Teutonic races and amon, 

the nations whose languages are derived from 
the Latin. The clergy of France, once the 
most intelligent defenders of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church, are now more ultra- 
montane than the Italians. 

We repeat our belief that if Luther had 
not been Coons or if he had wanted any one 
of that wonderful assemblage of moral and 
intellectual excellences that enabled him to 
triumph in the most difficult contest that ever 
was waged by man, if he had had less cour- 
age, less self-devotion, less diligence, less 
sagacity, less eloquence, less prudence, or less 
sincerity, the Pope would still be the Spiritual 
ruler of all Western Europe and America, 
and the peculiar doctrines of Romanism would 
prevail there, doubted indeed, or disbelieved, 
or -unthought of, by the educated classes, and 
little understood by the uneducated, but con- 
formed to by all. 

On the other hand, if Charles V. had been 
able, like the Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Hesse, to shake off the prejudices 
of his early education,—if like them, he had 
listened to Luther with candor, and, like 
them, had been convinced, and, instead of 
striving to crush the Reformation, had put 
himself at its head, a train of consequences 
would have been set in motion not less mo- 
mentous than those which would have followed 
the submission or the premature death of 
Luther. 

The Reformation would have spread over 
the whole of Germany and of the Netherlands. 
The inhabitants of those vast countries were 
all eager to throw off the dominion of Rome, 
and were kept under her yoke only by the 
tyranny and persecution of Charles. Ger 
many would have remained an empire. It re- 
quired the enthusiasm of a religious cause to 
rouse her feudatories to rise against their 
sovereign, and to force on him a treaty which, 
in fact, admitted, their independence. It was 
to the treaty of Passau, to the shock then 

iven to the Imperial sovereignty, that the 

lector of Brandenburg, a hundred and fifty 
years after, owed his crown, and the Emperor, 
who had recognized one of his vassals as a 
king, lost all real authority over the others. 

If the whole of Germany and the Low 
Countries had remained one united body, if 
the former had not been laid waste by the 
thirty years’ war, and the latter by the war 


* Whately’s Errors of Essay vi. 
aaah ly Romanism, y 





United Provinces, such an empire would have 
been the arbiter of the Continent.. Flanders, 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Franche Compté would 
have remained German; France would not 
have been able twice to threaten the inde- 
pendence of Europe; a Bourbon would not 
now be reigning in Spain. 

No country would have gained so much by 
such a change in the course of events as Spain. 
In the first place she would have become 
Protestant. Few of the phenomena of that 
remarkable period are more striking than the 
weakness of the hold which peculiar religious 
opinions then possessed over the bulk of the 
Eeople of Europe. Henry VIII., Edward VL, 

ry, and Elizabeth, turned the English 
backwards and forwards, from Romanism to 
Protestantism, and from Protestantism to Ro- 
manism, at the will, we had almost said at the 
eaprice, of the monarch for the time being. 
The pride of the Roman Catholics had not 
been roused by the rivalry of a new Church, 
with bishops, and revenues, and patro ‘ 
and power, and rank of its own. Refor. 
mation appeared to them not the introduction 
of a hostile faith, but a purification of the old 
one, and wherever it was not persecuted it 
was adopted. 

Ireland may appear to be an exception ; 
but the real sovereigns of the greater part of 
Ireland were then its native chieftains. Henry 
VIIL and his immediate successors were 
hostile pretenders. And it may be added, 
that the Reformation was not preached to the 
Celtic Irish. They could not read Latin, and 
no reformer wrote or preached in Irish. 

But if Spain had been Protestant, she would 
have escaped the Inquisition—the brutalizing 
instrument which more than any other means 
of misgovernment, more than despotism, or in- 
security, or lawlessness, or oppression, has de- 
graded the Spanish mind. She would have 
escaped the religious wars which wasted her 
strength for more than sixty years. She 
would not have been governed by Jesuits and 
bigots. She would not have been deprived, 
by the expulsion of the Moors, of the most in- 
dustrious part of her population. Naples and 
Sicily, like Spain, would have adopted the 
faith of their master; and it is probable that 
Romanism, after lingering for a short time in 
a portion of France, of Italy, and of Poland, 
would have gradually died out, and have been 
remembered, with magic, astrology, and al- 
chemy, as one of the strange delusions of the 
dark unreasoning . 

We cannot but be eager to know more of 
the men on whose conduct such vast conse- 
queers depended. To know how far that con- 
ed‘in them by nature, and how far of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. How 
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far it is to be imputed to their advisers, and 
how far to the solitary working of their own 
faculties and passions. 

We have ample materials to form an esti- 
mate of Luther. The business of his life was 
to write and to talk, and his friends preserved 
his letters and his conversation with the care, 
we may say the veneration, which all that 
came from such a man deserved. In his cor- 
respondence and his tisch-reden, we have a 
fuller and a more detailed revelation of his 
innermost man than we possess of any other 
person, with the single exception of Dr. John- 
son. 

We see his strong conscientiousness, his re- 
ligious fervor, his impulsive sense of duty, his 
unwearied diligence, his heroic courage never 
rushing into rashness; his vivid imagination, 
checked, though not sufficiently controlled, by 
his strong reason; and as the result of these 
passions and faculties, an aggressive force, a 

wer of destruction, which no spiritual re- 
former except Mohammed, ever directed against 
deeply rooted abuses. We see also a fearful 
amount of credulity, superstition, intolerance, 
and violence, to be imputed partly to the ig- 
norance and rough energy of the 16th century, 
and partly to his severe and confined educa- 
tion, at fixst in privation, in want, and in beg- 
gary, and afterwards among the ascetic obser- 
vances and dull degrading duties of a monas- 


tery. 

‘We see, too, what perhaps was also the re- 
sult of this education, his deep melancholy, 
his early and Tr increasing disgust at 
life, his regrets at not having died in infancy, 
his despair of improvement ; indeed, his ex- 

ctation that human affairs would go on from 

ad to worse till the last day, a day which he 
hoped and believed to be at hand, should close 
the reign of evil. 

Before the publications, the titles of which 
are prefixed to this article, Charles V. was 
known to English readers chiefly in the judi- 
cious but somewhat pompous pages of Robert- 
son. Robertson remarks that the circum- 
stances transmitted to us with respect to his 
private deportment and character, are fewer 
and less interesting than might have been ex- 
pected from the great number of the authors 
who have undertaken to write an account of 
his life. And the little that he himself has re- 
lated of them is so full of error, that we need 
not regret that he has not given us more. 

Within the last, twenty years, however, a 
flood of light has been shed on the details of 
the great figure, of which, till then, we had 
seen only the outlines. The “ Correspondenz 
des Kaisers Carl V.,” by Dr. Carl, published 
in 1845-46, the “Colecion de Documentos 
ineditos para la Historia de Espana,” and the 
“ Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti,” both 

still in course of publication, and the 
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“Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle,” 
have revealed so much that was unknown, 
and rectified so much that was mistaken, in 
his history as an emperor and a king, that it 
might almost be rewritten ; and it now ap- 
pears that his life, from the time of his abdica- 
tion, on which little had been published, and. 
that little turns out to have been often erro- 
neous, had been recorded with as much mi- 
nuteness, and far more fidelity, than even that 
of Napoleon. 

The new sources of information are, A Nar- 
rative of the Residence of Charles V. in the 
Monastery of Yuste, written by one of the 
monks, and A Correspondence between Charles 
and his Family, and between his Confidential 
Attendants and the Spanish Court, embracin 
rather more than two years, beginning with 
his arrival in Spain after his abdication, and 
terminating some months after his death. 

These records, however, have, as yet, been 
imperfectly communicated to the public. 

e Narrative is now among the Archives 
of the Court of Appeal of Brussels. M. Bak- 
huisen Van der Brinc has published an abridg- 
ment of it, and M. Gachard promises to print 
the whole text in a second volume, still unpub- 
lished, of his “ Retraite et Mort de Charles- 
Quint.” 

The Correspondence was buried in the 
Royal Archives of Simancas, which, as might 
have been expected from the puerile Govern- 
ment of Spain, were carefully kept excluded 
from foreign, and indeed from native eyes. In 
1809, however, the Castle of Simancas was oc- 
cupied by General Kellerman and his dragoons, 
acting in the name, and professing to be under 
the command of King Joseph. They treated 
its contents-as they usually treated everything 
that was Spanish. The documents which re- 
lated to the history of France they sent to 
Paris, the rest: they used as fuel; and when no 
more was wanted for that purpose, they cut 
open whole bundles for the sake of the string 
with which they were tied up. When the 
Duke of Wellington’s surprize of Oporto and 
advance from Portugal occasioned their re- 
treat, they set fire to the Castle and destroyed 
a large portion of it, with all that it contained. 
Ferdinand VII. employed Non Tomas Gon- 
zalez to rearrange and classify the remnant 
that had not perished during General Keller- 
man’s occupation. While thus employed, he 
discovered the Correspondence relating to 
Charles V.’s residence at Yuste. The use to 
which he turned it was to make it the base ofa 
work on the last two years of Charles's life, 
consisting of the letters which he thought de- 
serving of publication, connected by a brief 
explanatory notice. At the time of his death 
in 1825, the work was transcribed for the press, 
but unprinted. _Don Manuel Gonzalez, his 
brother, succeeded him in his office at Siman- 
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cas, and inherited his papers. He was dis- 
placed and ruined by the revolution of 1836 ; 
and after some ineffectual efforts t» get a 
higher price, sold the manuscript to the French 
Government in 1844. A mention of it in the 
“ Handbook of Spain attracted Mr. Stirling’s 
attention. With some difficulty he ascertained 
its fate, and with still more difficulty, with the 
united assistance of the President of the Re- 

ublic, Lord Normanby, and M. Drouyn de 
ian, gained access to it. It is the founda- 
tion of what M. Mignet has well described as “le 
charmant volume de M. Stirling,” and of that 
portion of the work of M. Pichot which is sub- 
sequent to Charles V.’s abdication. 

But neither of these writers saw the original 
documents : they quoted the Narrative from 
Backhuisen, and the Correspondence from 
Gonzalez, M. Gachard, however, the Archi- 
viste General of Belgium, found the guardians 
of the treasures of Simancas more complaisant 
than they had been to any previous traveller. 
He appears to have had an unlimited permis- 
sion to have papers copied. He used it to ob- 
tain copies of the 237 letters which are con- 
tained in the first volume of his work. Of these 
letters, 201 were written by Quijada, the Em- 
peror’s chamberlain, or mayordomo. 

Luis Mender Quijada, Lord of Villagarcia, 
had been thirty-four years in the service of the 
Emperor at the time of his abdication. 


“ Unconsciously portrayed,” says Mr. Sterling, 
“in his own graphic letters, the best of the Yuste 
correspondence, he stands forth the type of the 
cayalier, and ‘ old rusty Christian, * of Castille 
—spare and sinewy of frame, and somewhat 
formal and severe in the cut of his beard and the 
fashion of his manners; in character reserved 
and punctilious, but true as steel to the cause 
espoused or the duty undertaken ; keen and clear 
in his insight into men and things around him, 
yet devoutedly believing his master the greatest 
prince that ever had been or was to be; proud of 
himself, his family, and his services, and inclined, 
in a grave, decorous way, to exaggerate their im- 
portance ; a true son of the Church, with an in- 
stinctive distrust of its ministers; a hater of 
Jews, Turks, heretics, friars, and Flemings ; 
somewhat testy, somewhat obstinate, full of 
strong sense and strong prejudice; a warm- 
hearted, energetic, and honest man.” 


Fifty-seven of the letters were written by 
Martin Gaztelu, the Emperor’s secretary. 


“ He,” says Mr. Stirling, comes next to the 
mayordomo in order of precedence, and in the 
importance of his functions. His place was one 
of great trust. ‘The whole correspondence of the 
Emperor passed through his hands. Even the 
most private and confidential communications 
addressed to the Princess-regent by her father, 


* “Cristiano viejo rancioso,’”’ Don Quixote, p, i. 
cap, xxvii, so translated by Shelton. 





were generally written, at his dictation, by Gatze- 
lu; for the imperial fingers were seldom suf- 
ficiently free from gout to be able to do more 
than add a brief postscript, in which Dona Ju- 
ana was assured of the affection of her buen 
padre Carlos. The secretary had probably spent 
his life in the service of the Emperor; but I 
have been unable to learn more of his history 
than his letters have preserved. His epistolary 
style was clear, simple, and business-like, but in- 
ferior to that of Quixada in humor, and in care- 
less graphic touch, and more sparing in glimpses 
of the rural life of Estremadura three hundred 
years ago.” 


Twenty-six letters from Dr, Cornelius Ma- 
thys, the Flemish physician who had the 
troublesome task of repairing the infirmities 
and controlling the appetite of his gouty eda- 
cious master, complete the iping corres- 
pondence which relates the domestic life of 
Charles V. 

Nearly all the rest of the letters are’ politi- 
eal, and consist principally of a correspond- 
ence between Charles V.and his daughter, 
Dona Juana, acting as Vice Queen of Spain ; 
Juan Vasquez de Molina, her Secretary of 
State; Charles’s sister, Mary, Queen Dowa- 
ger of Hungary ; and Philip II. 

What the contents of M. Gachard’s second 
volume will be we have not been informed, 
except that it will contain in full the narrative 
of the Monk of Yuste. 


M. Pichot’s work is, what he calls it, a 
chronicle. It is a collection of anecdotes, let- 
ters, conversations, and remarks relating to 
the domestic life of Charles V., both before 
and after his abdication, and to the persons 
who came most into contact with him. Its de- 
fect is that which most easily besets biograph- 
AA reg Aa its hero. Some of the faults 
imputed to Charles V., M. Pichot extenuates ; 
others he takes the bolder course of denying. 
When the evidence is doubtful, he explains it 
away; where it is positive, he discredits it. 


He disbelieves, for instance, much of the , 


language ascribed to Charles V. by the Prior 
of Yuste, although the Prior’s narrative was 
written at the request of the Infanta Juana, 
by a man of high station, who professes to re- 
late only what he witnessed, and although it 
is in perfect harmony with all the rest of the 
information respectin Charles that has reached 
us. M. Pichot’s book, however, though writ- 
ten and arranged far less c~rcfully than either 
of the others, is lively and amusing, and de- 
serves an honorable place among the numer- 
ous biographies of which Charles V. has been 
the subject. 


M. Mignet enjoyed the great advantages of 
writing the last, and of ee the use of the 


original documents, the proof-sheets of M. 
Gachard’s work having been communicated 
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to him. His work is not so full as that of M. 
Pichot, nor so varied as that of Mr. Stirling, 


but it contaims in a small space all that is his-| All 


torically important in the two last years of 
Charles V., arranged with the skill, aad told 
with the elegance which place M. Mignet in 
the very first rank of modern historians. 

As a specimen of the work, we translate the 
character of Charles V., with which it is con- 
cluded. 

“I may be accused, perhaps, of having 
dwelt too much on the two last years of 
Charles V. ,But nothing that relates to a 
great man is unimportant. We are anxious 
to know what were his thoughts when he had 
ceased to act, and what was his life when 
he had ceased to reign. And these details 
explain the remarkable termination of his po- 
litical existence. Complicated infirmities, un- 
restrained appetites, long-endured fatigue of 
mind, and increasing devotional fervor, carried 
him from the throne to the convent, and hur- 
ried him from the convent to the tomb. 

“ Charles V. was in every sense the great- 
est sovereign of the sixteenth century. Unit- 
ing ‘the blood of the four houses of Aragon, 
Castile, Austria, and Burgundy, he inherited 
not only their vast territories, but their dis- 
similar peculiarities. The statesmanship, some- 
times degenerating into cunning, of his grand- 
father, Ferdinand the Catholic, the mag- 
nanimity of his grandmother, Isabella of Cas- 
tile, mixed with the melancholy of his mother, 
Johanna, the chivalrous audacity of his great- 
remap. Charles the Bold, to whom he 

re a personal resemblance, and the diligent 
ambition, love of the fine and of the mechan- 
ical arts, of his grandfather, the Emperor 
Maximilian,—all these qualities were trans- 
mitted to him, together with their dominions 
and their schemes. He not only supported 
but added to the greatness which had been 
accumulated on his head by the providence 
of many royal ancestors oan the chances of 
many royal successions. The man stood erect 
under the load of the sovereign. For many 
years his talents, so high and so varied, en- 
abled him to play, not without success, his 
many parts, and to ony on his many under- 
takings. But the task became too great for a 
single intellect. 

“ As King of Aragon he had to keep Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Naples, left to him by his 
predecessors, and to acquire Milan, lest his 
powerful rival, once ruler of Northern Italy, 
might become master of the South. As King 
of Castile he had to conquer and colonize 
America. As Sovereign of the Low Countries 
he had to protect the possessions of the House 
of 7, against the House of France. As 

peror of Germany his political duty was to 
repel the Turks, then in the fulness of their 
strength and of their ambition; and his reli- 
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~~ duty was to check the Progress, or at 
east to prevent the triumph, of Protestantism. 
these tasks he undertook. Aided by great 
captains and great statesmen, well chosen and 
skilfully employed, he managed with ability 
and perseverance a policy which was never 
simple, and wars which recommenced as soon 
as they appeared to be terminated. He was 
to be seen in every country, facing every ad- 
versary, leading his own armies and conduct- 
ing his own negotiations. He evaded no obli- 
= imposed on him by his station or by his 
lief. But, perpetually turned aside from 
one object by the necessity of pursuing another, 
he often began too late, and was forced to end 
too soon. : 

“ Some of his enterprises he accomplished. 
In Italy, opposed by Francis I. and Henry IL, 
at the price of thirty-four years of exertion 
and five great wars, in which a king of France 
and a pope were among his prisoners, he sub- 
jected one part of the country to his own gov- 
ernment, and the remainder to his own in- 
fluence. He not only preserved but extended 
his dominions in the Low Countries, adding to 
them Guelders, Utrecht, Zutphen, and Cam- 
bray, which he relieved from their vassalage 
to Seana The Turk was in Hungary, and 
the corsairs of Africa habitually ravaged the 
coasts of Italy and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. He repulsed the formidable Solyman 
from before Vienna in 1532, tore Goletta and 
Tunis from the fierce Barbarossa in 1535, and 
would have conquered Algeria in 1541 if he 
had not been conquered himself by the ele- 
ments. He would have made Christendom se- 
cure from attack by land or on sea, and have 
been himself the protector of the Mediterra- 
nean, instead of leaving it to his heroic son, the 
victor at Lepanto, if he had not been perpet- 
ually called away to meet a different danger in 
a different’ quarter. 

‘ His attempt to force Germany back to her 
ancient faith failed, only because it was made 
too late. He had neglected Protestantism while 
it was weak ; when he attacked it, it was too 
strong, I will not say to be destroyed but even 
to be restrained. For thirty years the tree 
had been growing, its roots had penetrated 
deep into the soil of Germany, its branches 
covered her fields. Who could then uproot 
it? The sovereign of Catholic Spain and of 
Catholic Italy, the chief of the Holy Roman 
empire, opposed to Protestantism by his posi- 
tion ans] by his belief, he thought in 1546 that 
the time was come when his temporary tolera- 
tion might be discontinued, and heresy might 
be put down by the force of arms or by the 
oatheslay of a council. He was established in 


‘Italy, and successful in France and in Africa, 


and-he marched on the Protestants of Ger- 
many. uring two campaigns he was victori- 





ous over the Protestant troops. He could 
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subdue armies, but not consciences.. His reli- 
gious and military triumph over nations that 
were resolved to be neither converted nor en- 
slaved, roused every Protestant from the Elbe 
to the Danube. ‘Old hatreds were revived, 
questions, supposed to have been long settled 
were reopened. Charles turned to bay against 
calamity, but he had come to the end of his 
strength —of his good fortune—of his life. Ex- 
-hausted by illness, overtaken in his last effort 
by this irremediable reverse, unfit for enter- 
prise, almost for resistance, incapable of ex- 
tending, almost of controlling, the vast empire 
which on his death was to be divided, having 
established his son in England, and made an 
honorable truce with France, and determined 
hot to treat with the victorious heresy of Ger- 
many, he effected, what he had long meditated, 
an abdication, which was demanded by the 
diseases of the man, the lassitude of, the 
sovereign, and the feelings of the Christian. 
“ Abdication operated no change in him. 
The devotee was still a statesman. He had 
renounced power, but not the habits of com- 
mand. Though he had become personally 
disinterested, he was ambitious for his son. 
From his monastery in 1557 he assailed Paul 
IV., asin 1527 from his throne he had rebuked 
Clement VII. He counselled Philip II. to 
follow up his advantage against’ Henry II. as 
vigorously as he himself had pushed his suc- 
cess against Francis I. He planned the means 
of defending Christendom against the Turks, 
whom he had repelled from Germany and van- 
wished in Africa. He continued to defend 
tholicism against Protestantism with all his 


old sincerity and more than his old ardor, for | f,% 


his time of action was d. He had now 
only to believe ; and though a man’s conduct 
may bend to circumstances, his convictions 
ought to be inflexible. He continued to be 
the head and the umpire of his family, the ob- 
ject of their love, their respect, and their obe- 

jence. Obstinate as a Spaniard in belief, 
sagacious and firm in policy, equal to every 
different emergency, what he had been on the 
throne he remained in the convent; his death 
was pious and humble, but his life lofty and 

animous.” (P. 450.) 

e are not sure whether we ought to quote 
from a book so well known as that of Mr. Stir- 
ling; but we believe that our readers will not 
be sorry to be recalled to his brilliant, amusing 
pages, and to compare them with the balance 
periods, the comprehensive condensations, and 
the well-considered antitheses of his accomp- 
lished successor. Mr. Stirling’s character 
of Charles is thus introduced by the story of 
his death :— 


Towards eight o’clock in the evening, Charles 
asked if the consecrated tapers were ready. He 
‘was evidently sinking rapidly. The physicians 





acknowledged that the case was past their skill, 
and tHat.all hope was over. Cornelio retired — 
Mathys remained by the bedside; occasionally 
feeling the patient's pulse, and whispering to the 
group of anxious spectators, “ His Majesty has 
but two hours to live—but one hour—but half 
an hour.” Charles meanwhile lay in a stupor, 
seemingly unconscious, but now and then mur- 
muring a prayer and turning his eyes to heaven. 
At length he raised himself and called for “ Wil- 
liam.” The physician looked towards the door, 
and said to the archbishop, who was standin 
in its shadow, “ Domine jam moritur!” The pri- 
mate came forward with the chaplain Villalva, 
to whom he made a sign to speak. 

It was now nearly two o’clock in the morning 
of the twenty-first of September. Addressing 
the dying man, the favorite preacher told him 
how blessed a privilege he enjoyed in being 
about to die on the feast of St. Maithew, who for 
Christ’s sake had forsaken wealth, as his majesty 
had forsaken imperial r. For some time 
the preacher held forth in this pious and edify- 
ing strain. . 

At last the Emperor interposed, saying “ th 
time is come, bring me the candle and the eru- 
cifix.” These were cherished relics, which he 
had long my in reserve for this hour. The one 
was a taper from Our Lady’s shrine at Montser- 
rate, the other, a crucifix of beautiful workman- 
ship, which had been taken from the dead hand 
of his wife at Toledo, and which afterwards com- 
forted the last moments of his son at the Esco- 
rial. He received them eagerly from the arch- 
bishop, and taking one in each hand, for some 
moments he silently contemplated the figure of 
the Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom.— 
Those who stood nearest to the bed now heard 
him say quickly, as if replying to a call, “ Ya, 

, Senor,” —“ Now, Lord, 4 go.” As his strength 
failed, his fingers relaxed their hold of the cruci- 
fix, which the primate therefore took, and held 
up before him. 

A few moments of death-wrestle between soul 
and body followed; after which, with his eyes 
fixed on the cross, and with a voice loud enough 
to be heard outside the room, he cried “ Ay, Je- 
sus!” and expired. 

So ended the career of Charles V., the greatest 
monarch of the memorable sixteenth century.— 
The vast extent of his dominions in Europe, the 
wealth of his trans-Atlantic empire, the sagacity 
of his mind, and the energy of his character, 
combined to render him the most famous of the 
successors of Charlemagne. 

“ Christendom,” wrote a Venetian envoy * in 
1551, in one of those curious secret reports ad- 
dressed by the keenest of observers to the most 
jealous of governments, “has seen no prince 
since Charlemagne so wise, 30 valorous, or 80 
great as this Emperor Charles.” Pre-eminently 
the man of his time, his name is seldom want- 
ing to any monument of the age. He stood be- 
tween the days of chivalry, which were going 
out, and the : al of printing, which were com- 
ing in; respecting the traditions of the one, and 
fulfilling many of the requirements of the other. 


* Marino de’ Cavalli: “ Bulletin de I’ Acad. Roy. 
de Bruxelles,” tom, xii. p. 57. 
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Men of the sword found him a bold cavalier; 
and those whose weapons were their tongues or 
their pens, soon learned to respect him as an as- 
tate and consummate politician. 

Like his ancestors, Don Jayme, or Don San- 
cho, with lance in rest, and shouting Santiago 
for Spain! he led his knights against the Moor- 
ish host, among the olives of Goletta; and even 
in his last campaign in Saxony, the cream col- 
ored genet of the Emperor was ever in the van 
of battle, like the famous piebald charger of 
Turenne in later fields of the Palatinate. In 
the council chamber he was ready to measure 
minds with all comers; with the northern en- 
voy who claimed liberty of conscience for the 
Protestant princes; with the magnifico who ex- 
cused the perfidies of Venice; or with the still 
subtler priest, who stood forth in red stockings 
to gloze in defence of the still greater iniquities 
of the Holy See. 

In the prosecution of his plans, and the main- 
tenance of his influence, Charles shrank from no 
labor of mind, or fatigue of body. Where other 
sovereigns would have sent an ambassador, and 
opened a negotiation, he paid a visit, and con- 
cluded a treaty. From Groningen to Otranto, 
from Vienna to Cadiz, no unjust steward of 
the-house of Austria could be sure that his mis- 
deeds would escape detection on the spot from 
the keen cold eye of the indefatigable Empe- 
ror. 

The name of Charles is connected, not only with 
the wars and politics, but with the peaceful arts 
of his time; it is linked with the graver of the 
Vico, the chisel of Leoni, the pencil of Titian, 
and the lyre of Ariosto; and as a lover and pa- 
tron of art, his fame stood as high at Venice and 
Nuremburg, as at Antwerp and Toledo. 

There can be no doubt that the Emperor gave 
the true reasons of his retirement when, panting 
for breath, and unable to stand alone, he told 
the states of Flanders that he resigned the gov- 
ernment because is was a burden which his shat- 
tered frame could no longer bear. He was ful- 
filling the plan which he had cherished for 
nearly twenty years. Indeed, he seems to have 
determined to abdicate almost at the time when 
he determined to reign. So powerful a mind as 
that of Charles has seldom been so tardy in giv- 
ing evidence of power. 

ntil he appeared in Italy, in 1529, the thir- 
tieth year of his age, his strong will had been as 
wax in the hands of other men. Up to that 
time the most laborious, reserved, and inflexible 
of princes, was the most docile subject of his 
ministers. His mind ripened slowly, and his body 
decayed prematurely. By nature and hereditary 
habit, a keen sportsman, in his youth he was un- 
wearied in tracking the bear and the wolf over 
the hills of Toledo and Grenada; and he was 
distinguished for his prowess against the bull 
and the boar. Yet ere he had turned fifty, he 
was reduced to amuse himself by shooting crows 
and daws amongst the trees of his garden. The 
hand which had wielded the lance, and curbed 


the charger, was so enfeebied with gout, that it} 


was sometimes unable to break the seal of a 
letter. Declining fortune combined with decay- 
ing health to maintain him in that general vex- 
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ation of spirit which he shared with king Sole- 
mon. 

His later schemes of policy and conquest end- 
ed in nothing but disaster and disgrace. The 
Pope, the Turk, the King of France, and the Pro- 
testant princes of the Empire, were once more 
arrayed against the potentate, who, in the bright 
we of his career had imposed laws upon 
them all. The flight from Innsbruck avenged 
the cause which seemed lost at Muhlberg— 
The treaty of Passau, by placing the Lutheran 
religion amongst the recognized. institutions of 
the Empire, overturned the entire fabric of the 
Emperor’s policy, and destroyed his hopes of 
transmitting the imperial crown to his son.— 
While the doctors of the Church assembled at 
Trent, in that council which had cost so much 
treasure and intrigue, continued their solemn 
quibblings, the Protestant faith was spreading 
itself even in the dominions of the orthodox 
house of Hapsburg. The finances both of Spain 
and the other. dominions of Austria were in the 
utmost disorder; and the lord of Mexico and 
Peru had been forced to beg a loan from the 
Duke of Florence. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Charles seized the first gleam of sunshine 
and returning calm to make for the long-desired 
haven of refuge ; that he relieved his brow of its 
thorny crowns as soon as he had obtained an 
object dear to him as a father, a politician, and a 
devotee, by placing his son Philip on the rival 
throne of the heretic Tudors. 

His habits and turn of mind made a religious 
house the natural place of his retreat. Like a 
true Castillian, 


“ With age, with cares, with maladies opprest, 
He sought the refuge of conventual rest.” 


Monachism had for him a charm, vague yet 
powerful, such as soldiership has for the young; 
and he was ever fond of catching glimpses of the 
life which he had resolved, sooner or later, to 
embrace. When the Empress died, he retired 
to indulge his grief in the cloisters of La Sisla, 
near Toledo. After his return from one of his 
African campaigns, he paid a visit to the noble 
convent of Mejorado, near Olmedo, and spent 
two days in familiar converse with Jeromites, 
sharing their refectory fare, and walking for 
hours in their garden alleys of venerable cy- 
ress. 
2 To the last Charles loved his woodland nest 
at Yuste. It has been said that he was wont to 
declare that he had enjoyed there more real 
happiness in one day than he had derived from 
all his triumphs,* an extravagant assertion, 
which is nevertheless far nearer the truth than 
the idle tale that his retirement was a long re- 
mtance of his abdication. But the cloister, 
ike the world, was not without its disappoint- 
ments. He had escaped -_ from the pageantry 
of courts, not from the toil and excitement 0! 
public affairs. To Yuste he had come, seeking 
solitude and repose; but although his chamber- 
lain complained bitterly that ie had indeed 


* Phil. Camerarii ‘ Meditationes Historice,’ 3 
tom. 4to. Francofurti: 1602—9, i. p. 210. 
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found the one, his own long and labored de- 
— proved that he enjoyed but little of the 
other. 

He began by attempting to confine his atten- 
tion to a few matters in which he was specially 
interested, and which he hoped ere long to bring 
to ahappy termination; but the circle gradually 
widened, and at last his anxious eye learned 
once more to sweep the whole horizon of Span- 
ish policy. From the war in Flanders he would 
turn to the diplomacy of Italy or Portugal ; and 
his plans for replenishing the treasury at Val- 
ladolid, were followed by remarks on the garri- 
sons in Africa, or the signal towers along the 
Spanish shore. He watched the course of the 
vessel of state with interest as keen as if the 
helm were still inhis own hands; and the successes 
and the disasters of his son affected him as if 
they were his own. Unfortunately, in 1557 and 
1558, the disasters greatly outnumbered and out- 
weighed the successes. On one side of the ac- 
count stood the brilliant but barren victory of 
St. Quentin, and the less signal, but better em- 
ployed victory of the Gravelines; on the other, 
there were the bullion riots at Seville, the dis- 
graceful treaty of Rome, the loss of Calais and 
of Thionville, the sack of Minorca, and the out- 
burst of heresy. He might well dread the arrival 
of each courier ; and the destruction of the arm 
of Oran was announced in the despatches whic 
lay unread on his table at the time of his 
death. 

In one point alone did Charles-in the cell dif- 
fer widely from Charles on the throne. In the 
world, fanaticism had not been one of his vices ; 
he feared the keys no more than his cousin of 
England, and he confronted the successor of St. 
Peter no less boldly than he made head against 
the heir of St. Louis. While he held Clement 
the Seventh prisoner at Rome, he permitted at 
Madrid the mockery of masses for that pontiff’s 
speedy deliverance. Against the Protestants he 
fought rather as rebels than as heretics, and he 
frequently stayed the hand of the victorious 
zealots of the Church. At Wittenburgh he seta 
fine example of moderation, in forbidding the 
destruction of the tomb of Luther, saying he con- 
tended with the living and not with the dead.* 
To a Venetian envoy, accredited to him at 
Bruxelles, in the last year of his reign, he ap- 
peared free from all taint of polemical madness, 
and willing that subjects of theology should be 
discussed in his presence, with fair philosophical 
freedom.} 

But once within the walls of Yuste, he as- 
sumed all the passions, prejudices, and supersti- 
tions of a friar. Looking back on his past life, 
he thanked God for the evil that he had been 
permitted to do in the matter of religious perse- 
cution, and repented him, ia sackcloth and ash- 
es, for having kept his plighted word to a here- 
tic. Religion was the enchanted ground where- 
on his strong will was paralyzed, and his keen 
intellect fell grovelling to the dust. 


* Juncker: ‘ Vita Mart. Luteri,’ sm. 8vo. Fran- 
cofurti: 1699, p. 219. Sleidan: ‘ De Statu relig. et. 
relp. lib, xix., is cited as his authority, 

t ‘Relatione’ of Badovaro. 


Tn one important + M. Mignet’s esti- 
mate of the character of Charles V. differs 
from that of Mr. Stirling. Mr. Stirling, as we 
have seen, absolves him from fanaticism dur- 
ing his imperial life, and affirms that it was 
only within the walls of Yuste that he assumed 
the passions and superstitions of a friar. ‘M. 
Mignet believes that he was intolerant throvgh- 
out ; that he temporized with heterodoxy only 
where he did not feel strong enough to put it 
down; and that whenever he dared, he was 
as fierce a persecutor on the throne as he 
wished to be when in the convent. 

Charles’s letters, now published in c.tenso, 
and his conversation, as reported by the prior 
of Yuste, appear to us to establish M. Mignet’s 
opinion. 

The Inquisition had flourished in the appro- 

riate soil of Spain. During the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella it had burnt 20,000 
heretics, and banished 900,000,* and. spread 
at least the appearance of Catholicism over 
the whole of the Peninsula. It wielded both 
civil and ecclesiastical power ; it punished sins, 
crimes, and opinions; it cove the country 
with its judges, its officers, and its spies; it 
made its own laws, and executed them. What 
they were—what was its procedure—what was 
the nature and the amount of the evidence 
that it required—what were the doctrines 
which it punished by death, what by perpetual 
imprisonment, what by exile, what by infamy, 
and what by confiscation—on what presump- 
tions it employed torture against the accused, 
and against those who might be supposed to 
know or to suspect his opinions— all these 
were the mysteries of the Holy Office, into 
which it was dangerous even to inquire. This 
tribunal Charles supported, with all his autho- 
rity, in Spain and in Sicily; he introduced it 
into the Low Countries, and was prevented 
only by an insurrection from establishing it in 
Naples. 

But even the Inquisition could not effect- 
ually protect Spain from the contagion of 
Lutheranism. 

“ Alors,” says M. Mignet, “dans l'Europe 
erudite et raisonneuse, hardie par curiosité, 
religieuse en esprit, tout précipitait vers lhé- 
resie: le savoir y disposait, la piité en rappro- 
chait, la controverse y entrainait.” ¢ 

A little more than a year after the entrance 
of Charles into the monastery, he received 
from Vasquez, the secretary of his daughter 
the Vice-queen of Spain, a letter dated the 
27th April, 1558, informing him that, four days 
before, Cazalla, his own chaplain, with his 
sister, and many other ladies of great reputa- 
tion for piety, had been arrested by the In- 

uisition: that the son of the Marquis de Poza, 
mingo de Rojas, a Dominican friar much 








* Mignet, p. 353, t Ibid. 356. 
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venerated by the people, had fled; and that 
rsons of high rank were supposed to be in- 
ted with heresy.* 

Charles answers, not the secretary, but the 
Vice-queen herself. Considering that not 
only the safety of the kingdom, but the honor 
- of God, is involved in the matter, he implores 
her to urge Valdez, the Inquisitor General, to 
use the utmost despatch, and to punish all the 
guilty, without any exception, with the rigor 
and the publicity deserved by their crimes.— 
Nothing but the absolute impossibility of mov- 
ing prevents him from leaving his retreat in 
order personally to superintend the persecu- 
tion.t 

He appears to have written to the same 
effect to his own secretary, Quijada, then at 
Valladolid ; for Quijada, on the first of May, 
reports a conversation with Valdez, in which, 
in obedience to Charles, he had advised sum- 
mary procedure and immediate punishment, 
and Valdez had answered, that he thought it 
better to conform to the usual rules of the 
Holy Office ; that by patience and solicitation 
confession might often be obtained, and if not 
so, then by ill-treatment and torture [con 
malos tratamientos y tormentos]. t 

Charles does not appear to have been quite 
satisfied. 

On the 25th of May, he writes again to his 
daughter, and after lamenting, that after his 
comfort had been destroyed, and his salvation 
endangered, by the heresies of Germany, he 
should in his old age, when he had retired 
from the world to serve God, have to witness 
such audacious scoundrelism §: he repeats that 
but for his reliance on her activity and 
severity, he should himself resume power in 
order to punish the guilty. “ As this business,’ 
he continues, “ concerns more than any other 
our duty to God, it is necessary that the reme- 
dy should be immediate, and the chastisement 
exemplary. I doubt whether the ordinary 
rule should be followed, which lets off with 
moderate punishment those who have sinned 
for the first time and renounce their guilt: 
seeing that it is probable, that being educated 
persons, whose heresy has been the result of 
inquiry, they will fall into it again. I will 
also suggest to you whether, in ‘order to de- 

rive them of public sympathy, they may not 
proceeded against for sedition or treason. 
Perhaps it may be well to refer you, as a 
precedent, to my conduct in the Low Coun- 
tries. I proposed to check the heresies that 
were imported from Germany, England, and 
France, by introducing the Inquisition. I 


* Gachard, tome i. p. 288. 
t Ibid. p. 294. 
Ibid. p. 290. 
We know of no better translation of “ una tan 
gran desverguenza y bellaqueria,” 
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was opposed, and it ended by a decree that 
all persons, whatever their station, guilty of 
the opinions therein mentioned, should ipso 
facto,* be burnt, and their properties con- 
fiscated: that spies should be appointed to 
discover the guilty and denounce them to the 
courts in order that the obstinate might be 
burnt alive, and the repentant beheaded.t— 
All which was done.” (Jbid., p. 297.) 

Vasquez replies by answering for the severi- 
y of the Inquisition; and adds, that, as it is 
the cause of God, he hopes for divine assistance. 
(Jbid., p. 304.) 

A still stronger light is thrown on the reli- 
gious opinions of Charles by a conversation 
between him and some of the monks of 
Yuste, related by Martin de Angulo, the 
prior. 

‘ The heretics, he said, ‘must be burnt— 
not to burn them would be to incur the sin 
which I incurred when I let Luther escape. I 
did not put him to death, because I would not 
violate the promise and the safe conduct which 
Thad given to him. But I was wrong. I had 
no right to forgive a crime against God. It 
was my duty, without having any regard to 
my promise, to avenge the injury which his 
heresy had inflicted on God. I should proba- 
bly have cut short its progress. I is very dan- 
gerous to talk with these heretics. They de- 
ceive you by their subtile, studied reasonings. 
Therefore I never would enter into any dis- 
cussion with them. When I was marching 
against the Landgrave and the Duke of Sax- 
ony, four of the Lutheran princes, speaking in 
the name of all, said to me, “ Sire, we have 
taken arms, not to make war against your 
Majesty, or to renounce our allegiance, but 
because you call us heretics, and we believe 
that we are none. We have our learned men, 
your Majesty has yours. Let the question be 
discussed in your presence, and we bind our- 
selves to abide by your decision.” 

‘I answered that I was not learned, but that 
the learned men might argue the matter 
among themselves, and that mine would report 
to me the result. Now if I had acted other- 
wise, and these heretics had got any of their 
doctrine into my head, how could I have got 
it out? For this reason I never would hear 
them, though they tae xp if I would do so, 
to join me with all their troops. Afterwards 
when I was flying before Maurice, with only 
six horsemen for my attendants, two princes 
of the Empire, speaking again in the name of 
all, implored me to hear them explain and de- 
fend their religious opinions, and no longer to 


* “Tpso facto fuesen quemados,’”’ Ipso facto, 


|we suppose, means, on summary conviction—a 


drum-head court-martial. 
t “ Para que quemasen vivos a los pertinaces y, 
a los que se reconciliasen les vortasen las cabezas.’’ 
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treat them as heretics, promising on that con- 
dition to support me with all their forces, to 
drive the Turks from Hungary, and either to 
make me master of Constantinople, or to die 
in the attempt. I answered, that I would not 
buy, at that price, all Germany andFrance, and 
Spain and Italy: so I spurred my horse and 
left them.’ * 

Charles was one of the ablest men of his 

e, indeed of any age. His powerful natural 

ents had been exercised and strengthened 
by the constant management of great affairs, 
and by constant intercourse with eminent men. 
Yet such are the strange delusions by which 
the most powerful intellects may be abused on 
matters on religion, that he believed that the 
adopting, after full conscientious inquiry, an 
erroneous doctrine, was an injury to God and 
to man, a crime and a sin; to be punished by 
a cruel death here, and by eternal misery here- 
after. With a strange confusion of thought, 
he considered such errors voluntary, or he 
would not have punished them; and yet in- 
voluntary, or he would not have feared their 
being implanted in him by discussion. 

That error may sometimes be voluntary 
must be admitted. The man who from care- 
lessness or timidity neglects or refuses to as- 
certain the real grounds on which he believes 
and disbelieves ; the Roman Catholic who, for 
fear of unsettling his mind, will not hear what 
the Protestant has to say, the Trinitarian who 
refuses to discuss his faith with the Socinian, is 
right or wrong only by accident. The errors of 
a man who rejects information are as voluntary 
as any other part of his conduct. But the er- 
ror of those who have never had an opportuni- 
ty of ascertaining the truth, and of those who, 
after patient and candid examination, have 
come to a wrong conclusion, depends no more 
on the will than the bitter taste of camomile or 
the hot taste of pepper. We might as usefully 
punish a man for being sea-sick as for being 
convinced. 

Again, it must be admitted that error, 
though involuntary, may lead tosin. A man 
may sin from not knowing what is his duty, or 
from believing that his duty consists mainly in 
the performance of things, really useless, or 
from believing that his duty consists in doing 
acts absolutely mischievous: in other words, 
he may sin through ignorance or through 
superstition. But in such cases the danger of 
the error arises from its -practical nature. If 
error be merely speculative, if it relate, for 
instance, to the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
the Pre-existence of the Father, or the Imma- 
culate Conception, there seems to be no rea- 
sonable ground for imputing to it any guilt. 


* Cited from Sandoval by M. Gachard, “ Bul- 
letins de I’ Academie Royale de Bruxelles, tom. xii. 
p- 261. I= partie. 





Now, purely speculative questions are pre- 
cisely those which have been most furiousl 
debated. They have created more 
more bloodshed, more wars, and more perse- 
cution than all practical questions put together. 
And for this reason, that practical questions 
gueeny admit of a decision. They are de- 

ated and disposed of. Speculative questions 
are eternal. Their premises are generally 
ambiguous, often unintelligible. The discus- 
sion resembles an argument between two deaf 
men, in which neither attaches any meaning 
to the words uttered by the other. What is 
the real difference between the Transubstan- 
tiation of the Roman Catholics and the Con- 
substantiation of Luther? The former be- 
lieves that by consecration the substance of the 
bread and wine are changed into the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ. The latter 
affirmed that ‘ The true body of Christ is pre- 
sent under the appearance of bread, and also 
his true blood under the appearance of wine. 
And that that body and blood are not spiritual 
and fictitious, but the true and natural bod 
which was born of the most Holy Virgin, whic 
same body and blood are now sitting at the 
right hand of the Majesty of God in that di- 
vine Person who is called Christ Jesus.” * 

And for the one or for the other of these 
opinions, each of them we venture to say de- 
void of meaning, thousands have thought it 
their duty to kill, and thousands have thought 
it their duty to die. ; 

We have said that Charles was a man of 
extraordinary ability. He was also a man of 
extraordinary piety. Immersed as he was in 
politics and in wars, ruling and even adminis- 
tering great and dissimilar kingdoms, sur- 
rounded by enemies both foreign and domestic, 
managing the home affairs and the foreign af- 
fairs of Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Italy, providing and then commanding their 
armies and their fleets, his principal business, 
the matter which engrossed the most of his 
attention, was the working out his own salva- 
tion. And he believed the first requisite to 
salvation to be a correct faith. Such, however, 
was his conduct as to involve him in errors, 
the public mischief of which cannot be exag- 
gerated, or, if there be any guilt in error, the 

rivate guilt. In the first place, his errors be- 
onged to the class which we have termed vo- 
luntary. They were the result of his obstinate 
determination not to inquire. If on a march 
he had been told, ‘ Your maps are false, your 
guides are ignorant or treacherous, if you ad- 
vance in this direction you will destroy your 
army. Here are the proofs ;’ would he have 
refused to look at the evidence, burnt alive the 
informants, and continued his course ? 


_ * Cited—Waddington’s History of the Reforma 
tion, vol. iii. p. 217. 
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In the second place, his errors led him not 
merely to reliance on useless observances and 
charms, but to ferocious cruelties, and,: what 
was much worse, because much more perma- 
nent, than any death or torture inflicted on 
individuals, to measures which have kept in 
darkness and semi-barbarism one of the most 
energetic races, and perhaps the finest coun- 
try, in Europe. 

This is not the’place to discuss Charles’s 
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chances of happiness in another world. We 
have to do only with his reputation in this, 
And we must say that, judging by the event, 
estimating him by the influence which his con- 
duct has had over the subsequent fortunes of 
Europe, and indeed of America, we allot to 
him a conspicuous station among the enemies 
of mankind. He might have done more good, 
and he actually did more harm, than any sove- 
reign that has reigned since Charlemagne. . 





PRINCIPAL FALLS AND RAPIDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Height. 
Feet. 
American, Snake river, Oregon........... 100 
Austin stream, river same name, Maine.... 100 
Au Sable, “ “ “ New York, 14 


Baker’s, Hudson river, New York........ 70 
Bellow’s, Connecticut river, N. H. and Vt... 40 


—_ 






La Chine, Canada..........00.. 0: 
Saco, or Great, Maine....... 
Shawanagenne, St. Maurice River, Canada, 200 
Shelburne, Deerfield river, Massachusetts, 70 
Taghcanick, New York.........000+.. 
Tallulah and Rapids, Georgia 
Ticonderoga, New York :— 


esses 350 


Upper. 0.0 cicccccsesccccccccccecess 100 

MOE hi Croce eneocseneeesess cocce OO 
Torkoa, Georgia .........ssseeesercees «+ 186 
Trenton, New York :— 

ME diacitweotbe tens .checenescece: MEN 
Sherman’s.........+.+- asveessoednce «ae 
Conrad’s....scesssseees i satiate ccose 20 
Upper. ..ccccreeses ene eicnnienes oscee, 20 

Wilberforce, Hood’s river, H. B. Com. Ter. 160 
Willamette, Oregon...... C9 sadeerdcecece 40 





Note.—The above comprises all the principal 
Falls known to exist in the United States or 
Canada worthy of the tourist’s notice, being pre- 
pared for a forthcoming work to be entitled the 
“ Springs and Waterfalls of America.” 





An ARISTOCRAT IN Quest or A Few Pota- 
TOES.—Since I have been here I think I have 
been patronized by all the British aristocracy in 
the Crimea, and some of the French. 

, who came here with us, came on board 
to some few things for himsclf and Lord 
Raglan. He loaded himself with as much as he 
could carry in his haversack, and a ham over his 
shoulder. As he was leaving he asked if I could 
spare him a few potatoes. All I had was a dozen 
cold cooked ones, which I showed him, and he 
accepted most thankfully, and begged me to put 
them in the beautiful dress coat which he had 
on; and away he went with a greasy ham over 
his shoulder and his cold potatoes in his pocket. 
Every one is obliged to be his own porter here. 
The next day I met the Colonel on shore with 
Lord Raglan and the Duke of Cambridge, and 
all of them thanked me for the potatoes; they 


‘ol_—— 


said ro | had them fried, and they were the first 
the ". tasted for three weeks.—Letter from 
va. 








Carthage, Genesee river, New York.. oo. 
Catskill, or Katorskill, New York......... 175 
Chattahooche, river same name, Georgia... 110 
Chaudiere, Ottawa river, Canada West.... 60 
Chaudiere, river same name, Canada E.... 130 
Clifton, Little Miami river, Ohio......... 50 
Cohoes, Mohawk river, New York..... ote ae 
Dead river, Michigam.....c..eeesseeeeees 96 
Fall creek, New York,........eeeseeee00+ 150 
Genesee, or High, New York........+.... 96 
Glen’s, Hudson river, New York.......... 60 
Great, Missouri river, Nebraska..... én cess, 8 
Hadley’s, Hudson River, New York....... 60 
High, Black river, New York........ seeese 63 
Hoosack, river same name, New York,.... 40 
Housatonic, river same name, Connecticut 60 
Lewiston, And in river, Maine ...... 100 
Little, Mohawk river, New York..... coe 42 
Lodi, or Silver Thread, New York..... eee 125 
Lorette, Canada..........00-005 setupen: OO 
Luzerne, Hudson river, New York....... . 
Montmorenci, Canada.........s2ee+seee0 200 
Niagara :— 
Horse Shoe, New York and Canada.. 160 
American, New York..........0+.0+. 164 
Passaic, New Jersey........sseeecceeses 70 
Portage, Genesee river, New York........ 100 
Potomac, Virgimia.........ceeeereeceses 76 
Pusambio, Canada.....-...seeeseeeeeves 100 
Richelien. Canada.........ccceseeeseeee 74 
Rideau, Canada........ ecccccesccecocee; Oh 
Rumford........... vs slawe os lato eeowen, , 80 
St. John’s, New Brunswick.........++506 125 
St. Lawrence :— ; 
New York and Canada....... 7 
i Plat, 7 eeeee - 12 
Long Sault, 7 coove, 48 
Cedars, « ‘oe ereceee 83 
Cascade, “ 


| The dew point will fall on the 4th of the month, 
when Bills are generally payable. 


en. 


eee 200% 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS —FROM AN 
UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL, 


De Wit Cuiston-—Cuancetton Kent— 
Aprauam Van Vecuten—Gen. Van Rens- 
SELAER—CONVERSATION ON MINISTERS AND 
CHRISTIANITY, ETC. 


Tux great men have not all died out. The race 
is far from being extinct. Every age of the 
world has its portion of them, and I am per- 
suaded our generation has its full share. It 
could not well be otherwise. The leading men 
of the present day are the sons of those heroic 
spirits who were the fathers of the American 
Revolution. “There were giants in the earth in 
those days,” and well did they perform their gi- 
gantic work. Their sons show by whose hands 
they have been trained, and they do honor to 
their lincage. 

I was strongly reminded of this yesterday at 
Governor Clinton’s, who had assembled a few 
friends to dinner, and to spend the evening at 
his house. I never saw him appear to more ad- 
vantage. The topics introduced and the com- 
pany around his table were well calculated . to 
draw him out.- Among them were Chancellor 
Kent, Judge Platt, Abraham Van Vechten, Esq., 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer, and others, 
who have at various times and in various ways 
swayed the destinies of our State. They formed 
a fine group for the eye. , 

A first glance at Clinton showed that he was 
no ordinary man. The majestic was a predom- 
inant feature of his mind and body. You saw it 
in his figure, in his manner, in his countenance, 
all indicating him as the right man to be Govern- 
or of the Empire State, and to create an era in 
her history that should never be forgotten. He 
has left his mark on her progress to prosperity 
and power too deeply engraven ever to be ef- 
faced. 

Posterity will award to him the credit of the 
Erie Canal, whatever may have been said or 
done during his life by the small men who were 
envious of his fame. It is idle to reply that 
others thought of the work and talked of it be- 
fore him. He was the man who took it up and 
carried it through, staking his reputation on his 
success, and no one could be with him long 
enough to see the large scale on which his concep- 
tions were formed, and not feel persuaded that 
he was just the statesman for such a noble work. 

Chancellor Kent’s eye was always radiant with 
clear intelligence. There was nothing dim or 
inanimate about him. Every lineament was 
strongly defined. On whatever subject he spoke, 
you saw that he had at his command a vast body 
of thought; and with a simplicity of manner, a 
quickness and agility in all his movements al- 
most juvenile. He was a delightful companion, 
especially when he let his mind have full play. 

fr. Van Vechten was a fine specimen of a 
class whom he loved to represent. If he was 
somewhat heavy in his appearance, and slow in 
his movements, he had all the’staid solidity and 
strength which marked the Hollanders in their 
best days, and he never appeared, either in pub- 





lic or private, without commanding universal re- 
spect. 

General Van Rensselaer’s excellence of cha- 
racter gave him a high place in whatever com- 
pany you might find him. He was the refined 
gentleman, the large hearted philanthropist, and 
the unpretending, sincere Christian. It always 
gave me pleasure to have him near me, nor did 
Tever meet with any one who knew him, who 
had not a good word to say of him. ° 

. The conversation was free and general, turn- 
ing very much on religious subjects. The in- 
quiry was started by Governor Clinton, how we 
are to account for the great change respecting 
the truth of Christianity which has taken place 
in the last twenty years, in the minds of the ed- 
ucated classes, and especially among public men. 
“ What are the main causes,” he asked, “ which 
have produced or brought it about ?” 

“ As to the fact,” said Chancellor Kent, “ there 
is no duubt, there can be no doubt. I remem- 
ber,” he added, “that in my younger days there 
were very few jesfesslonal, men that were not 
infidels, or at least so far inclined to infidelity 
that they could not be called believers in the 
truth of the Bible. What has ied to the 
change?” 

Although the question was addressed imme- 
diately to me, I was desirous to learn the views 
of those around me, and replied that I shou!d 
like to hear how the gentlemen themselves would 
answer the question. 

Chancellor Kent at once said: “One great 
reason of it is with the ministers of the gospel 
themselves. As g profession, they are better 
qualified for their work than they were. formerly. 
Notwithstanding the venerable name of Edwards, 
Davis and some others, who are to be had in all 
reverence for their learning and ability, iake the 
clergy as aclass, and they were not, forty or 
fifty years ago, what they are now. Pains are 
taken to educate ministers for their work, and to 
raise them more to a level with educated minds 
in other professions. 

“If thinking men are to embrace Christianity, 
our understandings as well as our consciences 
must be addressed. We must have argument as 
well as exhortation; and I believe one great 
reason which has contributed to place educated 
men on the right side of the question, is that we 
find our clergy able to give us both; to act like 
Paul, who reasoned concerning righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, while he 
also rebuked with all long suffering and doc- 
trine. When that great apostle had occasion to 
preach before the men of Athens, he showed 
himself a man of learning, and preached ina 
way that constrained the Athenians to hear him 
with respect.” * 

“There is, no doubt, much in that,” said Mr. 
Van Vechten. “An intelligent ministry for in- 


telligent hearers is indispensable, and the found-. 


ers of theological seminaries which have recent- 
ly been established in our country, deserve all 
raise as wise men and good Christians, They 
in at the foundation. We have as good ma- 
terials in this country for making an able minis- 
try as can be found in any other. But we must 
provide for making them, and not leave them in 
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the raw material. There is an emulation spring- 
ing up iu this matter among the different denomi- 
nations, which is among the best signs of the 
times.” 

“ These considerations all speak to the point,” 
said Gov. Clinton, “ and I will add another rea- 
son which I think has operated to produce the 
happy result. It is the more frequent and friend- 
ly intercourse which now subsists between the 
clergy and the more intelligent classes of the 
laity. Although in former times we had such 
able men among the American clergy as have 
been named, they seem to have been too much 
secluded from mankind. The consequence was 
injurious to themselves, for to a clergyman 
whose business it is to act on the minds of men, 
acquaintance with men is as important in its 
place as acquaintance with the truth he is to 
preach to them. 

“ But it was still more injurious to the men of 
cultivated minds, on whom their high attain- 
ments might have enabled them to exercise a 
salutary influence. They were too much left to 
contemplate religion only as it was presented to 
them in their intercourse with men far inferior 

’ to themselves in talent, learning and gencral 
cultivation. Indeed,” he added, with much earn- 
estness, “ while I would not have a pastor of the 
most brilliant attainments neglect the humblest 
member of his flock, I would also have him con- 
sider all men of minds like his own entitled to a 
portion of his pastoral care. Let him take every 
fit opportunity to bring them into active sympa- 
thy with himself in the wide fields of knowledge, 
and he will soon find how much good he may do 
them as a minister of the gospel. 

“In this respect our Bible Society anniversa- 
ries, and such occasions, are of great service. They 
bring leading clergymen and leading laymen to- 
gether on the same platform, to speak and con- 
sult on the same great subjects; and on both 
sides we gain confidence in each other by be- 
coming better acquainted with each other. 

“We should not forget another cause,” he 
went on to say, “ whisk ban greatly contributed 
to the change. The twenty or thirty years which 
spread over the latter part of the last century 
and beginning of the present, have given demon- 
stration of the awful results to which infidelity 
leads. Facts which speak for themselves, and 
too loud to be disregarded, have shown that infi- 
delity makes war on the social and civil welfare 
of man, as well as on his eternal safety. No 
man can read the history of France during her 
revolution, and the convulsions following it, 
without a deep conviction that the horrors which 
then shocked the civilized world sprung mainly 
from the absence of a religious sentiment in the 

“nation. No thinking man can contemplate such 
atrocities without concluding that the tree is 
evil which produces such evil fruit. 

“T have sometimes thought that the Almighty 
seemed to have allowed that deluge of guilt and 
misery to overspread France and other nations, 
in order to shew them in frightful clearness what 
must be the consequence of that general renun- 
ciation of Christianity into which the distinguish- 
ed men of the times were so inclined to fall. It 
was enough, if anything could be enough, to 
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make every wise man pause and turn back. It 
was the sight of a whirlwind reaped by those 
who had sown the wind. 

“ But,” he continued, “here is another thought 
that has often presented itself to my mind. So far 
as I know, when men of enlarged and disciplined 
minds have renounced infidelity and embraced 
Christianity, they have very generally become 
what is usually called evangelical Christians.” 

“ Yes, it is so,” was observed by several in the 
company; and name after name being given in 
proof ofit, I was asked, “ Why is it that such men 
usually embrace evangelical doctrines ?” when 
I replied :— 

“Tt is because they have studied the subject 
carefully. We must suppose that their change 
from infidelity to faith in the Bible as an inspir- 
ed book, is the sesult of thoughtful investigation ; 
and, in my view, no man can study the Bible in 
the spirt of sound philosophy, and not find in it, 
as its prominent teachings, what are usually 
termed the doctrines of grace.” 

“You remind me,” said Chancellor Kent, “ of 
the story respecting Lord Bolingbroke and Dr. 
Church.” : 

“Let us hear it,” was the general reply. 

“As the story runs,” said the , 
“Lord Bolingbroke was one day sitting in his 
house, at Battersea, reading Calvin’s Institutes, 
when he received a morning visit from Dr. 
Church. After the usual salutations, he asked 
the Doctor if he could guess what the book was, 
which then lay before him; ‘and which,’ (says 
Lord Bolingbroke,) ‘I have been studying. — 
‘No, really my Lord, I cannot,’ quoth the Doc- 
tor. ‘Itis Calvin’s Institutes,’ said Lord Boling- 
broke; ‘what do you think of these matters, 
Doctor? ‘Oh, my Lord, we don’t think about 
such antiquated stuff; we teach the plain doc- 
trine of virtue and morality, and have long laid 
aside those abstruse points about grace.’ ” 

“* Look you, Doctor,’ said Lord Bolingbroke, 
‘you know I don’t believe the Bible to be a di- 
vine revelation ; but they who do, can never de- 
fend it on any princi le but the doctrine of 
grace. To say truth, I have at times been al- 
most persuaded to believe it upon this view of 
things; and there is one argument which has 
gone very far with me, in behalf of its —, 
which is, that the belief in it exists upon earth, 
even when committed to the care of such as you, 
who pretend to believe it, and yet deny the only 
principles upon which it is defensible.’ ” 

When he had finished the story, he added, “ I 
cannot vouch for the truth of the anecdote; but 
I will say, if it is not true, it ought to be.” 

“T see no reason to question it,” said Govern- 
or Clinton. “I consider John Calvin as one of 
the greatest of men, and to whom full justice has 
scarcely been rendered even at this late day— 
Great men who act as reformers or projectors, 
very seldom receive their just reward while they 
live. On the contrary, they usually have to en- 
counter opposition, misrepresentation and re- 
proach. In some cases justice is rendered soon 
after they are in their graves, when they can no 
longer be pursued from motives of personal 
pique or jealousy; but in other cases they and 
their labors are not fully appreciated till centu- 
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ries after their death. The seed they have sown 
does not produce its fully ripe fruit till genera- 


tion after generation has passed by. Such a re- 
former was John Calvin. I am not going to say 


whether his theology might or might not be im- 
proved. Nor do I say he was always right in his 


views or his conduct. No mere man is always 
right.” M. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
THE SIX POOR TRAVELLERS. 


Most of our readers, we doubt not, have 
read with interest Mr. Dickens’s Christmas 
book, in which he gives an account of the en- 
tertainment he promised for six poor travel- 
lers in Rochester, and the stories which all 
seven of them told. The account of the quaint 
old charity by which these travellers were 
cared for, to the exclusion of “ proctors and 
rogues,” is a curious description of a curious 
institution. 

. We have heard the question asked whether 
such a charity exists, or whether Dickens 
_ drawn wholly on his imagination for his 

ts. 

It appears from the English narratives of 
the local history of Kent, that this is a real 
charity, of the origin ascribed to it by Mr. 
Dickens. Mr. Ric Watts of Rochester, 
by his will dated Aug, 22, 1579, ordered— 


That after the marriage or death of his wife, 
his principal dwelling house, called Satis, on 
Bully-Hill, with its appurtenances, and his plate 
and houschold furniture should be sold; and af- 
ter some legacies paid thereout, the residue 
should be placed out at interest by the mayor and 
citizens of Rochester, for the perpetual support 
of an alms-house then erected and standing near 
the market cross in Rochester, and that there 
should be added thereto six rooms, with a chim- 
ney in each, for the comfort and abiding of the 
poor within the city; and that there should be 
made therein convenient places for six good ma- 
trices or flock beds, and other good and sufficient 
furniture for r travellers, or way-faring men 
to lodge in, being no common rogues nor proctors, 
for no longer time than one night, unless sickness 
should detain them; and that the above men- 
tioned poor folk dwelling therein should keep 
themselves sweet and neat, and behave them- 
selves civilly to the said poor travellers, each of 
whom at their first coming in should have four 
pence, and should warm themselves at the fire 
a the poor dwelling in the said house, if need 


One-fifth of this fund is now paid to St. 
Margaret’s parish,.and two-fifteenths to the 
parish of Stroud. The remaining two-thirds, 


the city of Rochester to their ordiary poor 
expenses. 

n 1771 the house was put in repair by the 
city. At that time the travellers were admit- 
ted there, and received lodging and entertain- 
ment according to the original design. In 
1808, the travellers received their four groats 
each, on application to the Mayor, but were 
not admitted into the house, as proposed. 
From Mr. Dickens’s account, it appears that it 
is now administered as at first.” 

For, although the inscription on the front 
of the house represents, as he has said, that 
they are entitled to entertainment and four 
pence each,—it is evident from the will itself 
that it was not intended that they should re- 
ceive other food than what they could pur- 
chase, each with his fourpence. Mr. Dickens's 
sneer at the man nt, in this regard, is 
therefore uncalled for, and unfair. 

The exclusion of proctors from the benefits 
of the will, together with persons known as 
common es, arose, it is said, from an ex- 
perience of Mr. Watts, which gave him a 
strong prejudice against men in that line of the 
legal profession. He was travelling on the 
Continent, the tradition says, and fell sick. He 
sent for a proctor, and directed him to make 
his will, which he did. Mr. Watts recovered, 
however, and being able, therefore, to examine 
the will, found that the proctor had made over 
all the estates to himself, instead of giving them 
the direction intended. 

It will be observed that his dwelling-house 
bore the name of Satis. It gained this name 
on occasion of a visit from —— = 
At her departure he apologized to her for 
smallness and retin of his house. She 
replied by the singie word Satis, and this be- 
came the name of the residence. The mansion 
on its site still bears that name. 





M. Léon Faucher, well known as a writer on 
commerce and politics, and as Minister of the 
Interior under Louis Napoleon, died last week 
at Marseilles, His principal work in a separate 
form was “ Studies on England.” 





are in the use of the Mayor and citizens of "or 


Rochester. In 1782 it amounted to near £500 


The formation of the Sandwich Islands con- 





a year. What is not needed for the Alms-house| sists alternately of successive strata of ham and 
or for the Poor Travellers is appropriated by | bread and butter. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
BALLADS OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. Percy's Reliques. 

2. Anderson’s Cumberland Ballads. London: 
Routledge & Co. 

8. Remnants of Poetry. By Thomas Hog- 
gart, of Troutbeck, Kendal. 

4. The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. Dublin: 
James Duffy. 

5. The Book of English Songs. Tlustrated 
London Library. 

6. Recollections of a Literary Life. By Mary 
Russell Mitford. London: R. Bentley. 


Sones and Ballads are likely to be long the 
only forms in which poetry will be generally and 
popularly recognized ; they convey ideas an 
indeed than entertained by the vulgar, 
but still within reach of their understandings ; 
they are expressions of natural feelings com- 
mon to the whole human race, but clothed in 
the most striking or pathetic language; they 
demand no delicate organization, no spiritual 
capacity for pleasure or sensitiveness to pain, 
no rapturous passion, nor any characteristic 
of the poet himself, in order to be felt in all 
their strength or sweetness; the native emo- 
tions of love and hate, of fear and valor, of 
content and jealousy, and sometimes of patri- 
otism and race antipathy, are the judges to 
which alone they make appeal: their con- 
struction is of the very simplest, and their 
rhythm often abrupt and harsh; essentially 
dramatic, they have small regard for the 
unities, and hurry us from place to place, and 
from period to period, without apology, and 
almost without remark ; the speakers are rare- 
ly introduced to us, and are dismissed without 
any ceremony : it seems in that storm and roll 
of theirs there is no good footing for such 
amenities. ; 

The Ballad, fosterfather of the earliest in- 
dications of martial spirit in our remotest an- 
cestry, burst from the throats of thousands as 
they rushed naked into the strife ; the promot- 
er of revelry and wassail, it was welcomed by 
the conquerors at night upon the death-strewn 


field; the exalter of worth and glory, it was|’ 


hymned over the corpse of the fallen warrior— 
high comfort to the living and high tribute to 
the dead ; the minstrels who sang it were pro- 
tected and caressed, their skill thought Ralf 
divine, and their persons held inviolable. In 
ancient days to ry and bard alone, there 
was no need of sword and spear. He that 
sang to every heart was welcomed by every 
hand; he that drew the smile and tear had 
never cause to fear the frown; and even 
amidst a hostile host, and in an enemy’s coun- 
try, no man was his foe, and his harp was 4 
shield to him. There are no less than three 
remarkable instances of this in early English 
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history. When Colgrin, chief of the Saxons, 
was shut up in York by Arthur, the invader’s. 
brother, Baldulph, wishing to bring him news 
of expected succor, disguised hitnself as a 
harper, and entered the British camp; he was 
hospitably received, although of course known 
to be of the hostile nation, and remained there. 
for some days, until singing near the walls of 
the city, he made himself known to a sentinel, 
and was drawn up by a rope in the night ¢ime. 
The beautiful story of our own king Alfred is, 
as it deserves to be, familiar to us all, and 
learnt by heart; how he forsook that little. 
swamp-encircled isle, and the scanty band, 
the sole possession and only subjects left to 
him, and took his minstrel way to Guthrum’s 
camp; the Reafen waved sullenly above its 
worshippers, but gave no sign ; it foresaw the 
issues of fights, but knew not the harper from 
the king ; so, though that same minstrelsy was 
the foul Danish bird “marred in claw and 
—— in wing” for ever. Herla, king of 
the Danes, himself played a similar part in the 
camp of the English Ling Athelstan. These 
actions were certainly all heroic and praise- 
worthy ; but danger, so long as the disguise of 
minstrel was effectually kept up, there was 


none. 

The delight of our forefathers in the ballad, 
and its power over their feelings, is unques- 
tionable ; but it must be admitted that, in 
England at least, the quotation of Fletcher of 
Saltoun’s, that “the song writer is of more 
consequence than the law-giver,” could never 
have been literally true. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the singer was to the full as 
much indebted to his music as to his words. 
Danish Scald, Saxon Gleeman, Norman Ry- 
mour, had each his stringed instrument. | It 
was with harp in hand that the faithful Blon- 
del traversed over half Europe in security, 
and found our Lion in the Austrian toils, and 
set him free. Music is an “open sesamum” 
to the “savage beast” of far greater potency 
than song; and to this day it is observable 
that the most popular ballads of the people 
are by no means the best, but are those which 
have been set to the best music. 

So long as the race of minstrels lasted, 
they never seem to have committed their bal- 
lads to writing themselves, and what copies 
are yet preserved of them were doubtless 
taken down from their mouths; but as glee- 
man and troubadour disappeared, the ballad 
writers—who wrote songs merely for the press 
—increased and multiplied. 

The prevalence of the northern dialect, 
says Bishop Percy, in these ballads, proves 
their popularity in that district to have been 
far greater than in the south. The minstrels 
of “the north countrye” are so called by way 
of eminence, and their themes are nobler and 





their sentiments more chivalrous than those 
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of the other bards: the raid and the combat 
are subjects foreign and too ferocious for these, 
and they confine themselves to songs of the 
affections, or to the praise of field sports. The 
grand heroic song of “Chevy Chase, or, as it 
was originally called, “The Hunting in the 
Cheviot,” was perhaps the most popular of the 
early ballads; it soon finds the killing of its 
“ fattiste hartes” but tame work, and rushes 
into the battlefield. It is written in the very 
coarsest and broadest northern dialect. “I 
never heard the old song of Percie and Dou- 
glas,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “that I found 
not my heart moved more than with a trum- 
pet, and yet ’tis sung but by some blind crowd- 
er, with no rougher voice than rude style; 
which, being so evil apparalled in the dust 
and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it 
work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindar?” 

Their beautiful ballad of “ Robin-Hood” 
has even now some favor among the people of 
the south. The oppressive forest-laws which 
were set at nought by that bold outlaw, have 
not been so utterly swept away, but that the 
discomfiture of the game-keeping sheriff in the 
last verse is warmly welcomed :— 


“ Bat he cold neither runn so fast 
Nor away so fast cold ryde, 

But Little John with an arrowe so broad, 
He shotte him into the backe-syde.” 


A glorious life indeed seems Robin’s to have 
‘been in the nwood, and his bugle. sings 
freshly and clearly still. A modern poet of 
great excellence, although he could not have 
written such a breezy ballad as ‘ Robin-Hood,’ 
‘fitly bewails those bygone times. ‘Those hours 


«ne > ee 
Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years. 
* * * * * * 
Never more may we behold, 
Little John or Robin bold; 
Never one of all his clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth has green way beguile, 
To fair hostess merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent ; 
For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale.” 


Of the authors of the more ancient ballads 
we know scarcely anything : their biographies 
however were probably but little different from 
those which we possess of their later brethren. 
At first the = and me sper ne of their na- 
tive village, they gradually en d the circle 
of ey ving experienced the delight 
of being listened to, the desire increased for 
multiplying their hearers, and by personal 
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travel seats the adjacent country, or by the 
assistance of voluntary amanuenses, they made 
their lucubrations known to entire districts 
without any help from print. Such a bard 
was Thomas Hoggart, who died in his native 
vale of Troutbeck, in Westmoreland, in the 
beginning of the last centnry. He was uncle 
to the great painter, Horarth (properly Hog- 
rt,) and as critical an observer of nature as 
is nephew himself, albeit he had but a narrow 
field to view her in. If any one was hardy 
enough to break through any decorum of old 
and established repute—if any one attempted 
to overreach his neighbor, or cast a leering 
eye at his neighbor’s wife—he was sure to 
hear himself sung over the whole parish—nay, 
to the very boundaries of the Westmoreland 
dialect. The sermon of the village parson 
was far less dreaded than the lash of this sim- 
ple satirist. His talents, however, were ve 
far from being confined to the incidents of his 
native place. 

“T myself,” says Adam Walker, a peripatetic 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy, in this same 
Troutbeck, about 1750, “ had once the honor of 
acting a part in one of his plays, called ‘ The Des- 
truction of Troy; it was written in metre, much 
after the manner of Lopez de Vega, or the an- 
cient French drama. The siege of ten years 
was all represented, and every hero was present 
in the piece, so that the dramatis persone included 
well-nigh the whole parish. The stage was a 
scaffolding of boards placed six feet high, upon 
strong _— ; the green-room was partitioned off 
with the same materials; the ceiling was the 
azure canopy of heaven ; and the boxes, pit, and 
gallery were laid into one by the great Author 
of Nature, for they were the green slope of a 
great hill. There were more spectators, for three 
days together, than all the London theatres 
can hold, and let mé add, no audience was ever 
half so pleased.” 


Many of Hoggart’s effusions are to this day 
to be found in MS. among the Westmoreland 
mountains ; but his forte—with the exception 
of the five-act tragedies that took three days 
in acting—seems to have been epigrams rather 
than ba The most favorite ballad-writer 
of the north, was Robert Anderson, of Carlisle, 
who died in 1833. He is an admirable ex- 
ponent of the manners and customs of his 
countrymen, and of their peculiar modes of 
expression and thought. It would be better 
for many of our northern friends if they 
would take to heart the lesson, as well as bear 
in memory the words, of his 


JWOHNNY AND MARY. 


Young was bonny, an’ cheerfu’ as onie, 
Young Jwohnny was lusty, an’ weel to be seen; 





Young Mary was ay the furst dancer at parties, 
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Young Jwohnny had won monie belts on the 
n 


Some years they wer sweethearts, an’ nwotish’d 
by neybors ; 

Th’aul fwok wad bwoast o’ the pair wi girt glee, 

Still Jwohnny thowt nin o’ the warl leyke young 


Mary, 
And Mary thowt Jwohnny aw she wish’d to see. 


A scoop of gud yell pruives a pur body’s comfort, 

But wae attens monie that drink till blin’ fou; 

Young Jwohnny ae day off wi’ big to the 
market, 

An’ drank wid some strangers, but leytle dreemt 


ow. 

At midneet the horse gallop’d heame, but nae 
Jwohnny ; 

The thowt meade his father an’ family weep, 

They sowt, an’ that mwornin the corp fan in 
Eden, 

Below the green busses that nod owre the deep. 

Oh! sad was the father, relations, and Mary, 

The croose-house was crowdet by beath aul an 
young ; 

Nowt pass’d at the burryin, but sorrow an’ 
‘weepin’ ; 

The grave-digger seeght when the yerth down 
he flung, 

The parson luikt dull when he read over the 
sarvice, 

Fwok aw say he niver was seen sae afwore, 

An ippitaph now our larn’d schuil-maister’s writ- 


ten, 
Yen better nae heed-sten in Englan e’er wore ! 


Aul Gibby he gowls, an’ ay talks ov lost Jwohn- 


ny, 

An sits on his greave, and oft meks a sad meane: 
Young Mary, the flow’r ov aw flow’rs i’ the parish, 
Ne’er hods up her head sin dear Jwohnny is 


geane. 
The dangerous yell-house kills monie gud fel- 


ows, 
Owre oft lur’d by gamlin, or weyld wicked sang ; 
At fair, or at market young lads when theer 


seated, 
Remember peer Jwohnny, whee that day did 
wrang.” 


We have heard his simple “Reed Robin” 
sung in an outhouse upon the Fells to a party 
of sporting dalesmen by a country lad in a 
manner that moved both performer and audi- 
ence to tears. Certain it is that song has far 
higher appreciation about the Border than 
= in England, << highest when across 
it. e peasantry in these parts, upon the 
whole, live era work en oan po life 
more than any in the kingdom. Auld wife’s 
hakes, revels, and merry-nights are frequent 
and well attended in the Fell district, and 
song is as native there asits sun-dew. Never- 
theless the pular comic ditties of the day— 
sentimental and patriotic strains, and the like 
—generally make their way to “ canny Cum- 
berland” and her sister counties. We heard 
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two rough-looking brothers from Torver once 
(perhaps the least civilized place in the north- 
ern wilds), standing upon the seats of a dane- 
ing-room, sing, “ In a Cottage near a Wood” 
in parts, and quite correctly. ‘The Soldier’s 
Tear,” “The Ivy Green,” “The Standard 
Bearer,” and “ I’m afloat ” are all by this time 
popular favorites among the hills. 
rom the absence probably of anythi 

like want or scarcity in these parts, the ballad 
literature of the north has but a very slight 
smack of political sarcasm: quiet hits at ob- 
noxious local grandees, good-humored banter 
of the-parsor — not so high and mighty 
thereabouts but that he is generally present 
to enjoy it—and insidious comparisons with 
folks in “ town,” by which the dalesmen don’t 
mean London but Carel (Carlisle), are its 
bitterest efforts. One song (author unknown 
is always to be heard at the rt “ clippings, 
and excites boundless approbation, beginning : 


A person once had a remarkable foible 

Of loving good liquor far more than his Bible. 

His neighbors all said he was much less perplext 

In handling a tankard than handling a text, ~ 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


the gist of which lies in the parson’s reply to 
his wife, who, when the pigs had set his ale 
running, and he stormed and swore, remind- 
ed him of his own laudation of patience and 
recommendation to take Job for our example 
in his last sermon, whereupon he denies the 
application to his own case :— 


For Job never had such a cask in his life. 


Sung as this generally is with a great deal of . 
sly humor and suggestive emphasis, it “ brings 
down the house.” 

“ The Fisher’s Welcome” is the best Border 
ballad—on the English side of it—that we 
have heard sung by peasantry ; it is of course, 
professedly after Burns, but has exquisite 
pathos and an uncommon esprit de corps of its 
own. It is written by Mr. Doubleday :— 


THE FISHER’S WELCOME. 


We twa ha’ fished the Kale sae clear, 
And streams o’ mossy Reed ; 

We've tried the Wansbeck and the Wear, 
The Teviot and the Tweed ; 

An’ we will try them ance again, 
When summer suns are fine ; 

An’ we'll throw the flies thegither yet, 
For the days o’ lang syne. 


? Tis mony years sin’ first we sat 
On Coquet’s bonny braes, 

An’ mony a brither fisher’s gane, 
An’ clad in his last claiths ; 

An’ we maun follow wi’ the lave, 





Grim Death he heucks us a’; 
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But we'll hae anither fishing bout 
Afore we're ta’en awa’. 


For we are hale and hearty baith, 
Tho’ frosty are our pows, 

We still can guide our fishing graith, 
And climb the dykes and knowes ; 

We'll mount our creels and grip our gads, 
An’ throw a sweeping line, 

An’ we'll hae a splash amang the lads, 

: For the days o’ lang syne. 


Tho’ Cheviot’s top be frosty still, 
He’s green below the knee, 

Sae don your plaid, and tak’ your gad, 
An’ gae awa’ wi’ me. 

Come busk your flies, my auld compeer, 
We've fidgen a’ fu’ fain, 

We've fished the Coquet mony a year, 
An’ we'll fish her ance again. 


An’ hameward when we toddle back, 
An’ nicht begins to fa’, 

An’ ilka chiel maun hae his crack, 
We'll crack aboon them a’, 

When jugs are toomed and coggens wet, 

+ Til lay my loof in thine ; 

We've shown we're gude at water yet 
An’ we're little warse at wine. 


‘We'll crack how mony a creel we've filled, 
How mony a line we’ve flung, 

How mony a ged and saumon killed, 
In days when we were young. 

We'll gar the callants a’ look blue, 

- An’ sing anither tune; 

They're bleezing, aye, o’ what they'll do, 
We'll tell them what we’ve dune. 


This ballad, and almost all Anderson’s are 
—— beyond the Tweed, and are sung with 

urns and Motherwell and the best of compa- 
ny; nevertheless it is far better to have the 
bard of Cumberland’s introduction to “ them 
twa,” than that we should pass the fixed gulf 
from the other side. 

What Beranger is to the French, Burns is 
to the Scottish nation, and something more. 
The works of the former are not certainly fit 
to lie where the latter’s are said to be, “at 
the right hand of every peasant, and next his 
Bible.” As Burns is one of the greatest, so do 
we believe him to be one of the wisest and 
purest teachers that ever a people had. The 
influence his household popularity has had up- 
on the national character can scarcely be 
overrated ; drinking in his wisdom with their 
mother’s milk, and year by year progressin 
in knowledge and love of him, it is no marve 
that the youth of Scotland are not surpassed 
for probity and honor; tender love, ardent 

triotism, and deep humanity are taught them 

m their earliest years in songs that are far 
wiser than sermons, in lessons'that have charms 
for the most idle. What volumes of morality 
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are contained in these two verses, stored in 
the memory of almost every Scotchman :— 


The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt the illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it ; 
I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing ; 
But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling ! 


gainst h y and blasphemy, what 
=. law ax uite more force than “this ? 


The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev’n the rigid feature ; 
Yet ne’er with wits profane to range 
Be complaisance extended ; : 
An atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 


What injunction respecting domestic love 
could be laid more tenderly and more ef- 
fectively than his “ John Anderson my Joe”? 
What more indignant protest for independ- 
ence can there be than Nis “ For a’ that an’ a’ 
that” ?— 

The rank is but the guineas stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


And what a huge nugget of gold was this 
great bard himself! Even when least pure 
what an alloy was his! How many amon 
us would gladly have gotten “ fou” with him 
could they have had the chance, not except- 
ing the Provost of Edinburgh himself, upon a 
Sunday’s eve ! 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa’ 
A cuckold coward loon is he, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He shall be king amang us three ; 
We are na fou, we're na that fou, 
But just a drappie in our ee, 
The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 
And aye we'll taste the barley bree. 


Next to Burns in popularity amongst his 
countrymen stands the Ettrick she herd. “O, 
Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye” is perhaps 
the most favorite love-song in Scotland, and 
deserves all its fame. As usual in such cases, 
it runs to a fine old air (“ Over the Border”), 
that one may “croon” it to oneself by. 


0, JEANIE, THERE ’S NAETHING TO FEAR YE! 


O, my lassie, our joy, to complete again, 
Meet me again i’ the gloaming, my dearie ; 
Low down in the dell let us meet again— 
O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! 
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’Come, when the wee bat flits silent and eiry, 
Come, when the pale face o’ Nature looks weary ; 
Love be thy sure defence, 
Beauty and innocence— 
*O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! 


Sweetly blows the haw. an’ the rowan-tree, 
Wild roses speck our thicket sae briery ; 
Still, still will our walk in the greenwood be— 
O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! 
List when the blackbird o’ singing grows weary, 
- List when the beetle-bee’s bugle comes near ye, 
Then come with fairy haste, 
Light foot, an’ beating breast— 
O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! 


‘Far, far will the bogle an’ brownie be, 
Beauty an’ truth, they dare na come near it ; 
Kind love is the tie of our unity, 
A’ maun love it, an’ a’ maun revere it. 
*Tis love makes the sang o’ the woodland sae 
cheery, 
Love gars a’ Nature look bonny that’s near ye; 
That makes the rose sae sweet, 
Cowslip an’ violet-— 
O, Jeanie, there ’s naething to fear ye! 


It is James Hogg himself, if we remember 
right, who gives us this excellent test for know- 
ing a true ballad when we see it: “ A man 
may be sair mista’en about many things, sic 
as yepics, an’ tragedies, an’ tales, an’ even 
lang set elegies about the death o’ great public 
characters, an’ hymns, an’ odes, an’ the like, 
but he canna be mista’en about a sang. As 
sune as it’s down on the sclate, I ken whether 
it’s gude, bad, or middlin’. If any of the twa 
last I dight it out wi’ my elbow ; if the first, I 
copy it o’er into writ and then get it aff b 
heart, when it’s as sure o’ no’ being lost as if it 
war engraven on a brass plate. For though I 
hae a treacherous memory about things in 
ordinar’, a’ my happy sangs will cleave to my 
heart to my dying day, an’ I should na won- 
der gin I war to croon a verse or twa frae 
some 0’ them on my deathbed.” 

There are few indeed of the shepherd’s 
heathery songs that we would wish to “ dight 
out wi’ our elbow.” But the tenderest. ballad 
in the Scotch or any other language to our 
heart is one of William Motherwell’s; far in- 
ferior to Burns in strength and to Hogg in 
spirit, 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
y heart is like to break ; 
I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I'm dyin’ for your sake ! 


has a pathos and solemnity out of the reach, 
or at least as far as the reach, of either. We 
have heard it sung in the Lowlands by many 
a manly voice, but rarely indeed unto the end ; 
its continual and yet not wearisome appeal to 
the gentlest and pitifullest feelings of our na- 
‘ture can scarcely be resisted by the hearer 
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and far less by the reciter, from the first re- 
quest of the dying girl :— 


Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, ’ 
And look into the fon Willie, 

I never shall see mair! 


to her farewell adjuration :— 


But, oh remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be! 

And, oh think on the leal, Jeal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh, think on the cauld, cauld mools 
That file my yellow hair, 

That kiss the cheek, that kiss the chin, 
Ye never shall kiss mair ! 


An utter silence and tears are the usual and 
fittest applause this song receives from the 
prudentest and least personally concerned ; 
with what awe and shame must it strike the 
seducer and her who is “a mither yet nae 
wife!” 

The auld song of “ Fy, let us a’ to the Wed- 
din’,” an excellent good one before, has been 
still better “new buskit ” by Joanna Baillie, 
and promises to become one of the most popu- 
lar of Scotch convivial songs. Among politi- 
cal, or rather party ballads, “ Bonnie Dundee” 
holds the highest place. Thousands of us are 
acquainted with its stirring strains, and yet 
how few retain the glorious words, each like a 
blow in jest given with the flat side of the con- 
queror’s sword. We recollect endeavoring 
to persuade the Duke’s piper at Inverary to 
play us this tune, and receiving for answer 
that it was not the custom of the Campbells to 
give praise to the de’il. Mary Russell Mitford, 
in her “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” as- 
sures us that after much useless search for a 
printed copy of this song, she was obliged to 
take it down from the mouth of one who sang 
it. A still finer war ballad than “Bonnie 
Dundee,” and much less known, is “ The Bat- 
tle of Naseby,” by Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay. It forms one of a projected series of 
“ Songs of the Civil Wars,” published in Mr. 
“ Knight’s Magazine ” many years ago, and is 
supposed to be hymned by “ Obadiah Bind- 
your-kings-in-chains-and-your-nobles-in-links- 
of-iron, Serjeant in Ireton’s regiment.” Wh 
it is not thought worthy to be bound up wi 
“ The Armada,” and “ Ivry,” and the “ Lays” 
— our readers will marvel with our- 
selves. . 


THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 


Oh, wnt come ye forth in triumph from the 
orth, . 
With your hands and your feet and your rai- 
ment all red ? 
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And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joy- 
ous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wimepress 
which ye tread ? 


Oh, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that 
we trod : 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong, 
Who sate inthe high places and slew the 
saints of God. 


It was about the noon of a glorious day in June 
That we saw their banners dance and their cui- 
rasses shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there with his long 
essenced hair, 
And Astley and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert 
of the Rhine. 


Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us for the 
fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d 
into a shout, 
ane ~~ godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s 
right. 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the 


shore, 
The ery of battle rises along their charging 


line, 
For God! for the cause! for the Church! for 
the laws ! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of 
the Rhine! 


The furious German comes with his clarions and 

his drums, 
His beast of .Alsatia and pages of White- 
all; 

They are bursting on our flanks! grasp your 
meet ! close your ranks ! 

For , “ag never comes but to conquer or to 

all. 


They are here! they rush on! we are broken! 
we are gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on 
the blast ; 
Oh Lord, put forth thy might! O Lord, defend 
the right ! 
Stand back to back in God’s name, and fight it 
to the last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound —the centre hath 
given ground — 
Hark! hark! what means the trampling of 
horsemen on our rear ? 
Whose banner doI see, boys? ‘tis he, thank God 
tis he, boys! 
ue another movement. Brave Oliver is 
cre. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a 
row, 
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Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on 
the dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the ac- 


curst, 
And at a shock have scattered the Forest of his 
Pikes. 


Fast, fost the gallants ride in some safe nook to 


ide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on 


Temple Bar ; 
And He—bhe turns and flies! shame to those 
cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture and fear to look 
on war. 


Ho! comrades, scour the plain, and ere ye strip 
the slain, 
First give another stab to make your guest se- 
cure : 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad 
pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 
poor. 


Fools! Your doublets shone with gold, and 
your hearts were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your le- 
mans to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox from her chambers 
in the rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the 
prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mock’d at 

heaven, and hell, and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with 

your blades ; 

Your perfumed satin clothes; your catches and 
your oaths ; 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets; your dia- 
monds and your spades ? 


Down, down, for ever down, with the mitre and 


the crown ; 
With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon 
of the Pope ; 
There is woe in Oxford halls ; there is wail in 
Durham’s stalls ; 
The Jesuit smites his bosom, the Bishop rends ° 
his cope. 


And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her chil- 
dren’s ills, 
And tremble when she thinks of the edge of 
England’s sword ; 
And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder 
when they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the 
houses and the word. 


Observe the exquisite snarl of the Puritan as 
he recites the lofty names of the cavaliers, and 
his stopping to reflect upon the “ Unloveliness 
of Lovelocks” even while apostrophizing “ the 
Man of Blood!” A stern yet spirited ballad 
such as this, written by a man like Macaulay, 
would have had great weight in those times 
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he sings of, but the civil wars had no such 
t. 


PerThe only popular song in England that 
ever rose to the dignity of a great political 
agent was the famous “ Lilli Burlero.” Bur- 
net says of it: “ A foolish ballad was made at 
that. time, treating the Papists and chiefly the 
Trish in a very ludicrous manner, which had a 
burden said to be Irish words, “ Lero, Lero, 
Lilli burlero,” that made an impression on the 
army that cannot be imagined by them that 
saw it not. The whole forces, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were singing 
it perpetually. nd perhaps never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect.” It was writ- 
ten by Lord Wharton on the occasion of Tal- 
bot, Earl of Tyrconnel, being made Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and it certainly conduced to 
the revolution of 1688. The words are almost 
sheer nonsense, and the last two verses will 
amply suffice :— 


~Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog, 
Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 
Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 

For Talbot’s de dog, and Ja—s is de ass, 
Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 


The celebrated party song of “Boyne 
Water,” to this day the great orange ditty 
across the Ckannel, is but little indebted to 
poetry for its success, but ballads of that na- 
ture in Ireland are for the most part very elo- 
quent and fiery; it seems as if that country’s 
wrongs were really too great to be stated so- 
berly, and were most fitly and naturally pour- 
ed forth in song. “The Croppy Boy,” a bal- 
lad of ’98, by Carroll Malone, has even now, 
in that unhappy isle, a fatal attraction and 
dread significance. ‘“ Soggarth aroon” (Priest 
dear) by John Banim, the poet, par excellence, 
of the Irish peasantry, although also of a party 
character, deserves the place it holds in the 
great warm hearts of his countrymen. 


THE CROPPY BOY. 


“ Good men and true in this house who dwell, 
To a stranger bouchal, I pray you tell 
Is the Priest at home? or may he be seen ? 


. I would speak a word with Father Green.” 


“The Priest’s at home, boy. and may be seen ; 
"Tis easy speaking with Father Green ; 

But you must wait, till I go and see 

If the holy Father alone may be.” 


The youth has entered an empty hall — 
What a lonely sound hath his light fuot-fall ! 
And the gloomy chamber ’s chill and bare, 
With a vested priest in a lonely chair. 





The youth has knelt to tell his sins : 

“ Nomine Dei,” the youth begins ; 

At “Mea culpa” he heats his breast, 

And in broken murmurs he speaks the rest. 


“ At the siege of Ross did my father fall, 
And at Gorey my loving brothers all. 

I alone am left of my name and race, 

I will go to Wexford and take their place. 


“T cursed three times since last Easter-day — 
At mass-time once I went to play ; 

I passed the churchyard one day in haste, 
And forgot to pray for my mother’s rest. 


“T bear no hate against living thing, 
But I love my country above my king. 
Now, Father, bless me, and let me go, 
To die, if God has ordained it so.” 


The Priest said nought, but a rustling noise 
Made the youth look upward with wild surprise : 
The robes were off, and in scarlet there 

Sat a yeoman captain, with fiery glare. 


With fiery glare and with fury hoarse, 

Instead of blessing, he breathed a curse : — 

“Twas a good thought, boy, to come here and 
shrive, 

For one short hour is your time to live. 


“ Upon yon river three tenders float, 

The priest’s in one if he is not shot— 
We hold his house for our lord the King ; 
And, amen say I, may all traitors swing!” 


At Geneva Barrack that young man died, 

And at Passage they have his body laid. 

Good people, who live in peace and joy, 
Breathe a prayer and a tear for the Croppy Boy 


SOGGARTH AROON 


Am I the slave they say, 
Soggarth arvon ? 
Since you did show the way, 
Soggarth aroon, 
Their slave no more to be, 
While they would work with me 
Ould Ireland’s slavery 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Why not her povrest man, 
Sogyarth aroon, 

Try and do all he can, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Her commands to fulfil 

Of his own heart and will, 

Side by side with you still, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Nor out of fear to you, 

Stand up so near to you— 
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Och! out of fear to you, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Who in the winter night, 
Soggarth aroon, 

When the could blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin-door, 

And on my earthen floor, 

Knelt by me sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Who on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth aroon, 

And did both laugh and sing, 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor christening, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Who as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon ; 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon, 

And when my hearth was dim, 

Gave, while his eyes did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Och! you, and only you, 
Soggarth aroon! 

And for this I was true to you, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

In love they'll never shake, 

When for Ould Ireland’s sake, 

We a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


The poems of Thomas Moore are well 
known to all our readers far better than to the 
poor themselves: a sentimental song-maker of 
the highest merit, he was not a ballad-writer 
for the people. “Sublime was the warning 
which Liberty spoke,” written to the most po- 
pular of melodies, has never superseded the 
original “ Black Joke,” “Go where glory 
waits thee,” “The last rose of summer,” 
* Evelyn’s Bower,” and the like, familiar 
sounds as they appear to our drawing-room 
ears, are not household words amongst pea- 
sants: the wittiest poet perhaps that sang, his 
songs have but little humor, and that 1s the 
only form of the ridiculous which the masses 
appreciate: we know no ballads more effec- 
tive (within fashionable limits,) aided by a 
grand piano, good society, and a singer in 
white muslin, but much misdoubt their in- 
fluence when the performer is some Joe Baggs 
and the instrument an accordion. This one 
song of his countryman’s, Thomas Davis, who 
wrote “not wisely, but too well,” stirs our 
heart’s blood and heightens our pulse (and 


that too in spite of our distaste to its senti- 
ments) more than the whole garland of the 
famous “ Irish Melodies.” 
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FONTENOY. 


Thrice, at the huts of Fontenoy, the English 
column failed ; 

And twice, the lines of Saint Antoine. the Dutch 
in vain assailed ; 

For town and slope were filled with fort and 
flanking battery, 

And well they swept the English ranks and 
Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly through De Barri’s wood the Eritish 
soldiers burst, 

The French Artillery drove them back, dimin- 
ished and dispersed. 

The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with 
anxious eye, 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance” 
to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his gencrals 
ride! 


And mustering come his chosen troops like clouds 
at eventide. ' 


Six thousand English veterans in stately column 


tread, 

Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay 
is at their head : ; 

Steady they step adown the slope, steady they 
mount the hill, 

Steady they load, steady they fire, moving right 
onward still, 

Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a 
furnace blast, 

Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and bul- 
lets showering fast ; 

And on the open plain above they rose and kept 
their course, 

With ready fire and grim resolve, that mocked at 
hostile force ; 

Past Fontonoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner 
grow their ranks, 

They,break as breaks the Zuyder Zee through 
Holiand’s ocean banks! 


More idly than the summer flies, French tirail- 
leurs rush round ; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons 
strew the ground ; 

Bomb-shell and grape and round-shot tore, still 
on they marched and fired ; 

Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur 
retired. 

“Push on, my household cavalry !” King Louis 
madly cried: 

To death they rush, but rude their shock, not 
unavenged they died. 

On, through the camp the column trod, King 
Louis turned his rein : 

“ Not yet, my liege,” Saxe interposed, “ the Irish 
troops remain ;” 

And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a 
Waterloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, fresh, vehement, 
and true. 


“Lord Clare,” he says,“ you have your wish, 
there are your Saxon foes !” 





The Marshal almost smiles to sec how furiousty 
he goes ! 
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How fierce the look these exiles wear, who're 
wont to be so gay! 

The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their 
hearts to-day ; 

The treaty breken ere the ink wherewith ’twas 
writ could dry ; 

Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, 
their women’s parting cry ; 


Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their 
country overthrown ; 

Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on 
him alone. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet else- 


where 
Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud 
exiles were. 


O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he 
commands, 

“Fix bayonets—charge!” Like mountain storm 
rush on these fiery bands! 

Thin is the English column now, and faint their 

_ volleys grow, 

Yet mustering all the strength they have, they 
make a gallant show. 

They dress their ranks upon the hill, to face that 
battle-wind ; 

Their bayonets the breakers’ foam; like rocks 
the men behind ! 

One volley crashes from their line, when through 
the surging smoke, 

With empty guns clutched in their hands, the 
headlong Irish broke. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce 
huzza! 

“Revenge! remember Limerick ! dash down the 
Sassanagh !” 


Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hun- 


gers pang, 

Right up against the English line the Irish exiles 
sprang ; 

Bright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns 
are filled with gore ; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and 
trampled flags, they tore ; 

The English strove with desperate strength, 
paused, rallied, scattered, fled ; 

The green hill-side is matted close with dying 
and with dead. 

Across the plain and far away passed on that 
hideous wrack, 

While cavalier and fantassin dash in upon their 
track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the 


sun 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand ; the field is 
fought, and won! 


In Ireland, indeed, for the best (and the 
worst) reasons, political ballads are far more 
popular than with us; the sole representative 
of that class in England which can be said in 
any extended sense to be universally sung, 
and which has for its apparent object the 
setting class against class, is that fine ballad 
of Thomas Holcroft’s, “ Gaffer Gray.” This 
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song is written in re after the fashion 
of a véry numerous class of south country 
ditties ; when thus divided they are generally 
recited by different persons, and afford 
something of a dramatic scene ; we have often 
had to sit out a representation of this kind in 
blank verse—a great favorite in Berks and 
Wilts — called “ The Husbandman and the 
Sarving Man.” It is of no merit, to be sure, 
but of interminable length, and the applause, 
which we most heartily joined in on the first 
hearing, for a reason of our own, is deafening 
at the conclusion ; partly through our indiscre- 
tion on this occasion, but oftentimes through 
its genuine good reception, it was encored. 


GAFFER GRAY. 


“Ho! why dost thou shiver and shake, 
Gaffer Gray, 
And why doth thy nose look so blue?” 
“Tis the weather that’s cold, 
For I’m grown very old, 
And my doublet is not very new, 
Well-a-day!” 


“Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 
affer Gray, 
And warm thy old heart with a glass.” 
“ Nay, but credit I’ve none, 
And my money’s all gone ; 
Then say how may that come to pass ? 
Well-a-day!”  . 


“ Hie away to the house on the brow, 
Gaffer Gray ; 

And knock at the jolly priest’s door.” 
‘ The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches ; 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 

Well-a-day!” 


“ The lawyer lives under the hill, 
Gaffer Gray, 
Warmly fenced both in back and in front.” 
“ He will fasten his locks, 
And will threaten the stocks, 
Should he ever more find me in want, 
Well-a-day !” 


“ The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 
Gaffer Gray, 
And the season will welcome you there.” 
“ His fat beeves and his beer, 
And his merry new year, 
Are all for the fiush and the fair, 
Well-a-day!” 


“ My keg is but low, I confess, 
Gaffer Gray ; 
What then? while it lasts, man, we'll live.” 
“ The poor man alone 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give, 
Well-a-day!” 


In most of the agricultural districts “ The 
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Poacher” certainly bears away the bell of 
popularity ; and although again in this case 
the tune happens to be especially good, the 
fact is not unworthy of notice : although every 
vice to which flesh is liable has been again 
and again castigated by the rustic muse, we 
never read a song that reprobated the prac- 
tice of poaching ; there is of course no partic- 
ular harm about this melody, but it is never 
suug at great_men’s festivals, servants’ hall 
hospitalities, harvest homes, and the like, 
when the “Old English Gentleman” and 
“*Twas merry in the hall” are substituted ; 
but at a “ faiste ” or “ revel” of their own, the 
people join in chorus with nothing so readily 
as, ; 


For it’s my delight on a shiny night, in the 
season of the year. 


“ The high mettled racer” of Charles Dibdin 
is always followed by bursts of applause ; that 

eat song-writer appears to have succeeded 
m touching whatever chord of national feel- 
ing he essayed ; his poems strike us less as the 
highest attempts of a medium poet than as the 
careless performances of a master of the art. 
Next to the dramatic form of ballad, the 
fabula is most popular in rustic districts; one 
of these, “‘ The Harnet and the Bittle,” is not 
without some humor, which the exceeding 
broadness of the dialect is probably intended 
to heighten ; its ‘moral is faentical with the 
thousand and one which the legal profession 
has served to point. 


THE HARNET AND THE BITTLE. 


A Harnet zet in a hollow tree— 

A proper spiteful t’woad was he— 
And a merrily zang while a did zet, 
His stinge as zharp as a bagonet ; 

“ Oh, who’s zo bowld and vierce as I? 
I vears not bee nor wapse nor vly.” 


A Bittle up thuck tree did clim, 
And scarnvully did luk at him, 

Zays he, “ Zur Harnet, who guv thee 
A right to zet in thuck there tree ? 
Although you zengs so nation vine, 
I tell ’ee it's a house o’ mine.” 


The Harnet’s conscience velt a twinge, 
But, growin’ bowld wi’ his long stinge, 
Zays he, “ Possession’s the best law, 
Zo here thee shasn’t put a claw; 

Be off, and leave the tree to me, 

The mixen’s good enough vor thee.” 


Just then a Yuccle passin’ by 

Was axed by them their cause to try; 

“ Ha, ha, it’s very plain,” zays he, 
“They ll make a vamous munch for me.” 
His bill was sharp, his stomach lear, 

Zo up a snapped the codlin pair. 
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MORAL, 


All you az be to law inclined, 

This leetle story bear in mind, 

For if to law you ever gwo, 

You'll find they'll allus zarve ye 20; 
Yoill meet the fate of them ere two, . 
They'll take y’r cwoat and carcass too. 


‘ 

“The Ploughshare of Old England,” by 
Miss Eliza Cook, is a creditable specimen of 
agricultural ballad, and is one of the most re- 
ceived compositions of that favorite of the 
public. The critical mind may be astonished 
at the success of this lady’s verse, but if circu- 
lation be a test of poetic merit, “not a band 
in all the country is so great a bard as she ;” 
the battle songs, principally of a marine 
character, from her pen, assisted by Mr. 
Henry Russell’s music, have been trumpeted 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; if indeed circumstances should ever 
arise to necessitate the British public to send 
some Tyrtzus to the wars, casting our eyes 
over the whole range of modern bards (and 
of course excepting the professed heralds of 
peace), they light at last on a female form, and 
our bean would be decidedly given, after the 
classic manner, in favor of the fitness of Miss 
Eliza Cook. 

That fine chorus, 


Marching along, fifty score strong 
Great hearted gentlemen singing this song, 


might well awake the hope of a great ballad- 
writer rising up amongst us, but yet Mr. 
Browning, who has been so long a vexed 

uestion with the critics themselves, is scarcely 
likely to become less than “caviare to the 
multitude.” The man who wrote “ The Queen 
of the May” and“ The Lord of Burleigh” 
may find his way to the hearts of the lower 
classes one day, but long before that time 
the laureate’s laurel will adorn other and 
meaner brows than his it now encircles. The 
author of that faultless ditty,‘ Mine be a cot 
beside the hill,” will never be of great ac- 
ceptation in the lowly dwellings he so elegant- 
ly depicts. The writer of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” even in his own beloved lake country, 
has not superseded its native uncouth melo- 
dists; the maker and enricher of that district, 
just as Scott was of the country around the 
Trosachs, he is spoken of with great respect 
and reverence by all his countrymen, but he 
is never sung. Intensity, gracefulness, learn- 
ing, and philosophy seem to be far from ad- 
vantages to him who would become the peo- 
ple’s poet; to be a little ahead of popular feel- 
ing; to ss the newspaper faculty of catch- 
ing the first indications of a “ furore ;” to have 
a quick ear to the earliest prelude of a griev- 
ance cry—these are the great requisites of the 
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poe ballad-writer; the more of the poetic 
ing he possesses in addition, so long as it 
does not interfere with distinctness, or cause 
him to drop for an instant the real business of 
the song, the better, and before and above all 
things let him look for a good tune. 

The greatest song-writer for the people was, 
beyond all question, Thomas. Hood ; he felt 
their wrongs and sorrows most keenly as a 
man, and not as a partisan, and described 
them with the greatest poetic cloquence. 
% The Song of the Shirt,” considering the 
particularity and narrow scope of its object, is 
an utterance in behalf of the poor unequalled 
by any in the language for simplicity and 
pathos. His “ Bridge of Sighs” is a universal 
teaching of Christian tenderness worthy and 
most needful to be listened to by the whole 
British nation, and by its women most of all; 
the effect of both has been very great in rous- 
ing the sympathies of the higher classes for 
their suffering brothers ; but, nevertheless, the 

t majority of his countrymen have never 
Tosh of either Hood or his songs. He has 
founded a school, however, that bids fair for 
greater favor. 

We have heard several ballads of the follow- 
ing kind, but none nearly so excellent, sung, 
not without evidences of sympathetic indigna- 
tion, amongst the rural districts; parochial 
management is rarely of the best, and abuses 
are often prevalent that are as readily called 
to the mind of an overseer by being recited 
under his window as in any other fashion. 
“The Pauper’s Drive” is of great power, and 
combines sad truths with a kind of terrible 
‘humor much after the manner of Hood him- 
self; we could not persuade a certain author- 
‘ess—the most eminent of our acquaintance— 
but that it was “ Hood’s own.” It is written 
by Mr. Thomas Noel. 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 


There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round 
trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no 
springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : 
Rattle his bones over the stones ; 


He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 
Oh where are the mourners? alas! there are 
He has lett not a gap in the world now he’s 
Nor + me the eye of child, woman, or man :— 


To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can. 
Rattle, etc 


What a jolting and creaking and splashing and | &° 
int 


in! 
The whip how it cracks and the wheels how they 
spin! 
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How the dirt, right and left, o'er the hedges is 
hurled! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world. 
Rattle, etc. 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some ap- 
proach 
To gentility now that he’s stretched in a coach; 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 
But it will not’ be long if he goes on so fast. 
Rattle, etc. 


But a truce to this strain, for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a 
friend. 
Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker 
yet owns. 


Sarcastic ballads of this kind are however 
far more popular in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Ebenezer Elliot did good service to the 
cause of reform and against the corn-laws in 
those parts by an unsparing use of these for- 
midable weapons. The poetry of the gifted 
blacksmith generally has the right ring of the 
true metal, but his songs for the people are 
especially forcible and full of fire. That fa- 
mous combustible of his, * The Creed of the 
Canny,” is very much in the manner of the 
great song-writer of France, and must have 
found at one time a great sufficiency of fuel : 
“ Oh Lord, how long!” “ Drone versus Work- 
er,” and “How different!” are all such 
“burning words as tyrants quake to hear.” 
Another bringing forth indeed have such bal- 
lads as these from those of the Pastoral North : 
what a contrast between the existence of such 
a man as Hoggart in his peaceful Westmore- 
land valley and that exhibited in the life of 
the latest people’s poet, Massey : — 

“ Born in a little house, the roof of which 
no man could stand upright under ; at eight 
years of age earning his meagre living in the 
adjacent silk-mills ; rising at five and toiling 
there till half-past six in the evening ; seeing 
the sun only through factory windows ; breath- 
ing an atmosphere laden with oily vapor: 
what a life for a child!” The mill is burnt 
down, and the children hold jubilee (and who 
can wonder ?) over its blazing ruins. 

“T have had no childhood,” says Gerald 
Massey himself: “ ever since I can remember 
I have had the aching fear of want throbbing 
in heart and brow: the child comes into the 
world like a new coin with the stamp of God 
upon it, and in like manner as the Jews sweat 
down sovereigns by hustling them in a bag to 
t gold dust out of them, so is the poor man’s 
child hustled and sweated down in this bag of 





society to get wealth out of it.” 
Now Ebenezer Elliot has truly said that po- 
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etry is impassioned truth, and the mechanic 
must needs utter it in the shape that touches 
his own condition most nearly —the political. 
It is no wonder, then, with “ Tom Paine, Vol- 
ney, and Louis Blanc for political instructors,” 
and the French revolution of 1848, ‘ scarred 
and blood-burnt into the very core of his be- 
ing,” that this ballad of “ Our fathers are pray- 
ing for pauper-pay,” should have been written 
by Gerald Massey, and sung by his fellow- 
laborers. 


Smitten stones will talk with fiery tongue, 
And the worm, when trodden, will turn ; 
But, cowards, ye cringe to the cruellest wrongs, 
And answer with never a spurn. 
Then torture, oh tyrants, the spiritless drove, 
Old England’s Helots will bear : 
There’s no hell in their hatred, no God in their 


ove, 
Nor shame in their dearth’s despair. 

For our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white ; 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night. 


The tearless are drunk with our tears: have 
they driven 

The God of the poor man mad ? 

For we weary of waiting the help of Heaven, 
And the battle goes still with the bad. 

Oh but death for death, and life for life, 
It were better to take and give, 

With hand to throat and knife to knife 
Than die out as thousands live! 

For our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white, 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night. 


Fearless and few were the heroes of old, 
Who played the peerless part ; 
We are fifty-fold, but the gangrene gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden’s heart ; 
With their faces to danger, like freemen they 
fought 
With their daring, all heart and hand: 
And the thunder-deed followed the lightning 
thought, 
When they stood for their own good land. 
Our fathers are praying, etc., etc. 


When the heart of one half the world doth beat 
Akin to the brave and the true, 

And the tramp of Democracy’s earthquake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world through — 

We should not be living in darkness and dust, 
And dying like slaves in the night : 

But, big with the might of the inward “ must,” 
We should battle for Freedom and Right ! 

For our fathers are praying, etc., etc. 


What a “ Hymn for Lammas day ” has that 


martyr in the cause of Chartism, Mr. Ernest 
Jones, indited for kis physical force brethren! 


Though the ditch be wide, the fence be high, 
There’s a spirit to carry us o’er ; 
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For God never meant his people to die, 
In sight of so rich a store. 


Aimless and yet vindictive as are the bal- 
lads of both these authors, they bear the im- 
press of honest earnestness throughout. ‘There 
must certainly still exist some cruel wrongs 
amongst the people which the staff of the 
special has not utterly enchanted away, or we 
should scarcely find two such men lashing 
themselves into these fits of ire. Nevertheless, 
we are not to suppose our mechanic friends 
are quite cram fall of this sound and fury—not 
“signifying nothing,” indeed, but much every 
way, yet of no possible benefit to singer or 
hearers; humor, requiring as it does some 
leisure both of hand and ‘brain, can scarcely 
be supposed to be luxuriant asa native pro- 

uction where so much has to be done and 
thought ; but our manufacturing poor import it 
in large quantities, chiefly from over the Atlan- 
tic. In Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield,etc., 
“© Susannah,” and the rest of the Nigger 
Melodies, have long outbid, for popularity, the 
melodies of our Father-land. 

Of the Union songs so popular at Preston 
during the late Strike, we have obtained with 
great difficulty the following specimen. It is 
of course anonymous and bears no printer’s 
name ; the mere ssion of a song of this 
kind is a deadly crime in the eye of a master. 


THE SPINNER’S SHIP. 


Ten per Cent. has long been sailing far beyond 
the spinner’s shore, 
Come and join the Spinner’s Union, there is 
room for millions more. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, be not down-hearted, all 
the Weavers loudly cry, 
Ten per Cent. and no surrender, we will con- 
quer, boys, or die. 
Cheer up, boys, be not down-hearted, be united 
hand-in-hand, 
The Ten per Cent. shall sail all over, till we get 
our just demand. : 
Cheer, boys, cheer, etc., etc. 


O’er hill and dale, through wood and vale, the 
Ten per Cent. is sure to blow; 
It came from Stockport down to Blackburn, now 
to Preston we will go. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, etc., ete. 


The Weaver’s ship is on the ocean, Ten per 
Cent. is all the go, 
Our Captain says we’re not in danger, for the 
wind and the tide do flow. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, etc., etc. 


Three cheers for Blackburn lads and lasses, may 
you ever true remain, 
Strong in Union be united, Labor’s rights we 
will maintain. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, be not down-hearted, all 
the Weavers loudly cry, 
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“Ten per Cent. and no surrender, we will con- 
quer, boys, or die.. 


London itself has no peculiar Ballad Litera- 
ture. Whenever there is a subject of public 
interest, from the trial of Lieutenant Perry 
to the siege of Sebastopol, that: subject is there 
popularly sung. Of standard songs that have 

eld their ground for years, and are likely to 
hold it by reason of intrinsic merit, or an 
specially good air, the following are the chief: 
“Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doune,” 
“ Qh, no, we never mention her,” “ Sweet 
Home,” “The Brave Old Oak,” and “ The 
British Grenadiers.” Our most brilliant his- 
torian, being lately desirous of obtaining in- 
formation upon this subject as material for his 
new volumes, took his way from the Albany 
to Whitechapel, and bought a roll of London 
ballads of a singing boy; happening to turn 
round as he reached home again, he perceived 
the youth, with a circle of young friends, was 
keeping close at his heels: “ Have I not giv- 
en you your price, sir ?.” was the great man’s 
indignant remonstrance ; “ All right, guv’ner,” 
was the response, “we are only wailing till 
you begin to sing.” Let us then copy so il- 
ustrious an example, and briefly exhibit, in 
writing and not vocally, a specimen of the 
Ballad Literature of London we have just 
purchased from a minstrel or glee-man of the 
period in Catherine Street, Strand. 

“Ben Bolt,” a sea song, to judge by the 
quantity of its parodies, must be very popu- 
lar, but there is no original; “Going home 
with the milk in the morning,” there are sev- 
eral copies of, but the verses are coarse and 
not at all of a pastoral character; “ Phebe 
Morel, the Slave,” probably owes its inspira- 
tion to Mrs. Beecher Stowe; it has a long 
prose “ statement of facts,” printed over it, of 
a questionable nature; endless versions of 
“ Vilikins” with portraits of the “ Pison’d.” 
Principally, however, an anticipation of the 
taking of Sebastopol (with a most violent pic- 
— representation of that event), as fol- 

ows :— 


Oh, listen you sons of the nation, now a glorious 
achievement is done, 
The stronghold Sebastopol is taken, this victory 
the Allies have won. 
So unequal, you know, was the contest, but Eng- 
land and France fought it brave, 
Tho’ the wrongs of the Turks were redressed, it 
sent thousands of souls to the grave ; 
Then success to those countries united, they 
may go through the world without fear ; 
’ May all such true hearts ne’er be blighted, or 
have cause for reflection or tear. 


4 Spurred on by the groans of the dying,” 
Lord and Prince Napoleon “ fought 
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them left behind them, ” “ no time for reflec- 
tion or tear,” which last line is considered to 
be matchless, and concludes every stanza. 

Of the purveyors of this sort of literature 
Mr. Mayhew gives us an interesting account 
in his “ London Labor and the London Poor.” 
He finds the poor poet sick and a-bed, but 
more patient and gracious than in the fashion 
of afflicted bards in general. He speaks of 
himself thus: “I was fond of reading poems 
in my youth, as soon as I could read and un- 
derstand almost; yes, perhaps it was that 
which put it in my head to write them after- 
wards ; have been a hawker of wire-work, and 
travelled over half England in that capacity ; 
many and many a weary mile have we travel- 
led together (I mean my wife and I —— 
we lost count of the days sometimes in wild 
parts, but I could always tell when it was Sun- | 
day morning by the Took of Nature : there 
was a mystery and beauty about it as told me; 
I can repeat ‘ Edwin and Emma’ now; I tried 
my hand at making street songs, and sold m 
first to a concert-room manager: the next 
sold had a great success, ‘ The Demon of the 
Sea,’ and was to the tune of ‘ The Brave Old 
Oak :’ the best thing I ever wrote was ‘The 
Husband’s Dream ; *'T believe 10,000 were sold 
of it: the teetotallers were much pleased with 
that song: the printer once sent me 5s. for it : 
I sell them for a shilling, each song: I can 
imitate any poet; no not Scott or Moore that 
I know of, but if they’ve written popular songs 
I dare say I have imitated them; the printers 
like hanging subjects best, and I don’t: if I’d 
my fancy, I'd keep writing acrostics;” with 
much other significant intelligence. 

Before considering what steps should be 
taken to improve the popular ballad literature 
in general, fet us turn from the contemplation 
of the metropolitan favorites to the real good 
sterling songs which may even in England be 
truly termed national—the songs of. the sea. 
There is no nation in the world so indebted to 
the ocean as is ours; our wealth, safety, and 
very existence depend upon our holding that 
sovereignty of the seas bequeathed to us by so 
many generations of our brave forefathers, 
and the whole people have always shown them- 
selves deeply conscious of this ; infinitely in- 
debted to those rough defenders whose “ march 
is o’er the mountain wave, whose home is on 
the deep:” the sea and its heroes have been 
better and more frequently sung in old Eng- 
land than all her other favorites together. 
There is no finer composition in the world than 
“‘ Ye Mariners of England ;” there is no more 

lorious war song than “The Battle of the 
tic.” We know of no individual ballad 
more constantly in the mouths of the singing 
portion of the public, be it drunk or sober, 
than “ The Sea, the Sea, the open Sea,” of 





without fear for revenge ;” “no thought for 





Barry Cornwall: what an eloquent and en- 
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thusiastic burst is that of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s— 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, etc. 
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and how the whole ballad seems to board you 
irresistibly, so that all flags of criticism are 
struck at once ! 

But most excellent and deservedly popular 
as are all these, what shall we say of the whole 
mass of sea-songs of Charles Dibdin? Held 
infinitely lower than they deserve to be b 
the critics and upper classes, they are the uni- 
versal delight and unwearying relish of the 
lower ; living at a time when the bulwarks of 
his country were indeed her wooden walls, 
and her honor, if not her very being, had to 
be maintained by the daring and devotion of 
her sailor sons, he stimulated that daring and 
kept alive that devotion by songs, the most 
national, the most vigorous, and the most in- 
spiriting that evér gushed from the full heart 
of a patriot poet. As Dibdin himself, with 
most pardonable pride declared, “My songs 
have been considered an object of national 
importance; they have been the solace of 
sailors in lorig voyages, in storms, and in 
battle, and have been quoted in mutinies to 
the restoration of order and discipline.” No 
man ever so well understood the sailors—we 
had almost written the English character—as 
well as he, and no man ever kept more clear 
of idealizing and stage effect ; their contempt 
of danger, their generosity, their kindliness, 
and their truth are all set forth, as they should 
be, in the brightest colors; the tar is painted 
at full length, a brave and glorious fellow, 
but one of his cheeks is puffed out by the to- 
bacco quid, he smells of ram most horribly, he 
has the drollest roll in his gait imaginable, and 
he has got a wife tucked under each arm: if 
there be any who think Charles Dibdin should 
have substituted lemonade for grog and “ dear 
me” for “damme,” we hold them (with him- 
self ) to be “lubbers and swabs.” What poem 
in the language has a more homely pathos and 
more natural air than his “ Poor Jack”? what 
a charming little history of our native land is 
his song of “ The Snug Little Island,” and 
how complacent we feel as we join in its 
chorus. 


Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little Island. 


And yet to how much of his popularity are 
these few words of biography the key! 
“ Charles Dibdin set all his own sea-songs to 
music, and in most instances the melody is 

ual to the words.” This indeed is the secret 
of the matter. Have we not fifty songs as 
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loyal and thrice as vigorous and poetical as 
“ God Save the Queen ?” about whose words, 
indeed, we are so careless as not to have yet 
settled among ourselves who wrote them. Is 
there none of her subject bards who could 
“ scatter her enemies and make them fall” in 
verse a little more naturally ? Could she not 
be made to frustrate their thievish tricks in 
less ignoble language? Might not a whole 
nation find something commonplace to sing in 
chorus than “ Confound their politics ”? ‘And, 
finally, could it not be contrived that she should 
give us cause to cry God save her otherwise 
than by rhyming it with voice? We wonder 
whether it be owing to James Thomson or to 
Doctor Arne that “ Rule Britannia” is sung 
from the Orkneys to the Isle of Wight! We 
do not believe that one person in a thousand 
knows, or ever will know, the words of this, 
our second national air. Is there anything 
particular or at least so much in the 


Allons, enfants de la Patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé, etc. etc. 


that our friends across the water should fly to 
arms and cut throats at the bare humming of 
it? Why is it that the surcharged feelings of 
the great capital of the world should find their 
most welcome vent in “ Lucy Neal,” “ Jean- 
nette and Jeannot,” “ Cheer boys, cheer,” and 
“ Vilikins”? Two or three of these kind of 
songs, owe their success to the original singer, 
two or three more to a trumpery unreal senti- 
ment provoked by black faces or Normandy 
caps, and by far the greater part to a pleasin 
tune, easily caught. “ The good time coming, 
of Charles Mackey, is very far the best of these 
popular songs, hopeful and true, and spirited, 
and we are glad to see it keeps its popularity 
even in the war time. 

The unknown authors who deluge us with 
songs, which, the advertisements intorm us, 
are the favorite ballads of the Nation, seem to 
be hangers-on and connections of the music 
publishers, and it is to them, no doubt, that 
we must apply before we can substitute songs 
of a higher order, calculated at once to amuse, 
ennoble, and refine, for the rubbish that is 
now suffered to be shot into the ears and me- 
mories of the people. What Moore and Burns 
were content to do, surely few poets of the 
present day need be ashamed of: and yet, 
though we believe there was never so much 
true poetry in England as at this time, when 
the very magazines are teeming with anony- 
mous verse, such as would have called forth 
panegyric from Scott and criticism from Jef- 
frey, and some new bard-prodigy of reall 
great if misdirected powers is discovered 
most week by. week, we regret to see a ten- 
dency to methaphysical epic and “ spasmodic 
tragedy,” and a contempt for stirring ballad 
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and for simple song; let them but turn their 
attention to these less ambitious, but far more 
useful objects, and we see no reason why the 

pple should not have words to their melo- 
vies that may: provoke neither blush nor 
sneer. 

That the love of music is spreading over the 
entire land is evident to all, no weak engine 
of civilization itself, and of incalculable power 
to draw a host of beautiful thoughts and noble 
aspirations along with it. “ Hullah,” says the 
eloquent authoress of theHistory of the Peace, 
has proved “a sort of magician who can con- 
vert a crowd of untuned English adults, hither- 
to almost unconscious of what music was, into 
a vast organ endowed with soul. Since his 
first efforts, music has been a beloved and joy- 
ful pursuit in many a little. back-parlor in 
Whitechapel and the suburbs of London, in 





many a workshop in provincial towns and at 





evening gatherings in remote villages, where 
some pupil of his may have settled :” here then 
is a t en dug and prepared for the 

Florist children fndeed 4 been play- 
ing tricks with it here and there, sowing their 
names in mustard and cress inanely; “the 
dock and the darnel,” flung by evil hands, 
flourish in vales of nightshade ; the flaunting 
sunflower and the crown imperial wanton in 
the best parterres; but the spring, the spirit 
of true song, has only to arise upon it, and all 
that is unworthy to bloom there shall perish, 
and the Beautiful and the True shall reign 
there in their stead. 


The snowdrop and'then the violet 

Shall rise from the ground, with warm rain wet, 

And their breath be mixt with fresh odor sent 

From the turf, like THE VOICE AND THE IN- 
STRUMENT. 
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The London News, in giving some reasons why 
it thought a friendly understanding between Eng- 
land and the United States should be “ sedulous- 
ly cultivated,” says : 

“ There is another reason why it is desirable 
that a friendly understanding between this coun- 
try and the United States should be sedulously 
cultivated. In theory, one nation ought only to 
communicate with another through the medium 
of their respective Governments. But, in prac- 
tice, this rule cannot be strictly observed. 

Tn all countries there are—overlooking minor 
shades of difference —two great parties; the 
friends of free institutions and progress, and the 
friends of despotism, and stationary institutions, 
and obstructive laws. Either party in every 
country naturally and necessarily sympathizes 
with its counterpart in every other. 

It is not in human nature for the liberals of a 
free nation to abstain from sympathizing with 
and assisting those who struggle for their own 
emancipation from fetters in a country subject to 
despotic rule. Above all others, the despotisms 
of Europe have no right to complain of this; for 
the Holy Alliance having set the example of a 
combination of kings against subjects, have there- 
by justified leagues among subjects against des- 
pots 


It is impossible to lay down any general rule 
as to how far governments may and must connive 
at codperation among different sections of their 
respective subjects. ‘The circumstances of every 
special case must supply the law applicable to it. 
Still it is necessary, for the preservation of inter- 
course between states as corporate communities, 
that some limits—narrower at one time than an- 
other—should be imposed on the codperation of 
the subjects or citizens of one with the subjects 
or citizens of another. 


always beset the statesmen of Great Britain when 
they have been called upon to take part in the 
Congresses of the Great Powers of Europe. In 
these Councils, Great Britain has hitherto been 
the only free and popular government. The 
balance of interost between peoples and princes 
would be more fairly held were some other first- 
rate free power to take part in them as well as 
Great Britain. 

The Republic of North America is the only 
other first-class state that answers this description. 
When next Great Britain is invited to take part 
in a Gencral Congress, it will be the duty of our 
government to insist upon the United States be- 
ing admitted to take part in their deliberations. 
These councils would benefit in more ways than 
one by the accession of the United States to 
them. 

The emancipation of American statesmen from 
the superstitious veneration for many old routine 
forms, and doctrines inapplicable to the state of 
nfodern society, wanld immensely improve our 
European diplomacy. 

We do not mean that Great Britain and the 
United States would invariably be found taking 
the same side in the discussion of a general Con- 

ss. These two nations can no more be invari- 
ably in the right than Austria and Russia can be 
invariably in the wrong. 

But the increased number of statesmen, bound 
by the necessity of their position to assert popu- 
lar principles, and the admission of a body of 
statesmen more free from conventionalitics than 
any others, would exercise a healthy influence 
over the deliberations of future General Con- 
gresses.” 





Tue Mopern Mecatuerium.—The Mega- 
therium was a great sloth that used to eat trees, 
A London Alderman remarked that he was him- 





Hence arises one great difficulty that has 


self likewise uncommon fond of an Ash. 
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From Household Words. 
THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS. 


In aline with the south transept of the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, at Boulogne, runs a lit- 
tle strect—the. street of the Chateau. Whoever 

_ looks at the second house on the left, in passing 
up the street from the cathedral, may observe 
over ifs picturesque doorway, the outline of a 
dark block of marble, upon which is to be read 
by good eyes, an inscription in Roman capitals 
that have lost much of their distinctness :— 
“ Here died the Author of Gil Blas, in seventeen 
hundred and forty-seven.” 

Le Sage has, I believe, no other. monument of 
stone, and he owes this to the enthusiasm of 
what might be thought an odd set of admirers, 
namely, the Boulogne Agricultural Society ; but 
the most intelligent gentlemen of the department 
are, in fact enrolled in this patriotic association, 
and papers on literary subjects are read, and po- 
ems recited, at some of its meetings. 

Not only stone masons, but even biographers 

“have been too little concerned with Monsieur 
Alain-Réné Le Sage. He was an only son.— 
His father was a country lawyer, and, a rich man 
according to provincial ideas of wealth. 

Alain-Réné was born in the year 1668, at Sar- 
zeau, a little town in the peninsula of Rhuys, 
four leagues from Vannes. When he was nine 

ears old he lost his mother. When he was 
ourteen years old he lost his father. He pass- 
ed then under the guardianship of an uncle, 
who lost for him his inheritance. The son of an 
educated man, he received liberal instruction,— 
that is to say, he was sent to a school established 
by the Jesuits at Vannes,—and he was a quick 


pupil. 

Of his life during the first years of orphanhood 
no record remains ; but it was probably through 
the good offices of his father’s friends that he 
obtained employment upon the collection of the 
customs in Bretagne. He either abandoned 
that employment or was dismissed from it.— 
The pure tone of his character makes it likely 
that he forsook the calling as offensive to the 
generosity of youth and inconsistent with his 
nobler aspirations. Certainly he left it with a full 
knowledge of the general character of the class 
of men—farmers of revenue—under whom he 
served, and the disgust that he felt towards them 
stuck by bim throughout his life. 

Thus it happened that, at the age of twenty- 
four, Le Sage travelled to Paris, meaning there 
to graduate at the university, and to find, if he 
could, new means of livelihood. He was a hand- 
some and agreeable young fellow, remarkable for 
his wit and his good taste in literature, by which 
he was not without hope that he might get a 
living. He won quickly the good graces of the 
ladies whom he met. One lady of quality, it is 
said, made him an offer of her hand and for- 
tune; but he scorned selfishness in marriage; 
and having quietly fallen in love with Marie 
Elizabeth Hudyard, a tradesman'’s daughter— 
who had, like himself, more treasure in the heart 
than in the pocket—he made her his wife when 


—— a few months more than twenty-six years 
old. 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS. 


Remaining true to literature, he was advised 
to translate the Letters of Aristenetes. His 
friend, Monsieur Danchet, being made professor 
of rhetoric at Chartres, promised his influence to 
get them printed there. The translation was ac- 
cordingly made, and published as it appears, at 
Rotterdam. The world, however; took but very 
little notice of it. 

Young Le Sage obtained for himself a status 
as an advocate before the Court of a Parliameut, 
when he married and settled in Paris. Though 
in want of money, and apt at making friends 
who could have put him on the road to loaves 
and fishes, he had a spirit above begging, and 
besieged no man with solicitation. Even while 
living in discomfort, he refused to sell his inde- 
pendence to the Marshal de Villeroi ; and a lit- 
tle employment that, after a time, came to him, 
he abandoned as soon as he felt it possible to 
live by devotingghimself whoily to literary work. 

The difficult first step in the career of a man 
of letters was made easier to Le Sage by the 
Abbé de Lionne, a passionate admirer of Spanish 
literature, who tauglit Le Sage the language out 
of which his pleasures wete derived; and, by 
presenting him with a moderate annuity, én- 
abled him to employ this acquisition to advan- 
tage. Le Sage then commenced in good earn- 
est his career of anthorship, by working on the 
dramatic stores of Spain, whereof few grains had 
then been scattered among readers north of the 

nees. 

Translations, or imitations, of some of the 
best comedies of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and 
others were published by him, or performed at 
the ThéAtre Francais, with limited success. A 
more favorite reception did not greet the appear- 
ance of two small volumes, comprising his ver- 
sion of Avellaneda’s continuation of Don Quix- 
ote. 

Following, in spite of. discouragement, the 
course on which he had embarked, he brought 
out in seventeen hundred and seven, his famous 
Diable Boiteux. ‘To what extent Le Sage is 
indebted in this production to Velez, from whom, 
avowedly, the idea is taken, he has himself sta- 
ted, in his dedication to the Spanish author, of 
the enlarged edition of seventeen hundred and 
twenty-six. The success of the Diable Boiteux 
was prodigious. So eager was the demand for 
it, that, we are told, two young gallants of the 
court, happening to enter the publisher’s shop to 
purchase copies when vel the second edition) 
only one remained on hand, were hardly pre- 
vented from deciding the question which of them 
should have it by a duel. Such extreme popu- 
larity was owing, not to the merit of the work 
only, but also to the introduction ihto it of many 
piquarit anecdotes and lively satires upon living 
personages. 

Le Sage had presented to the Théatre Frangais 
a comedy in one act, with the title of the Presents, 
—Les Etrennes—to be performed on a day of 
New Year’s gifts, the first of January, seventeen 
hundred onl six. It was a work begotten of 
his experience among the farmers of revenue, 
and was designed, in a spirit of righteous indig- 
nation, to inflict public chastisement upon them 





for their villanous extortions. The piece was’ 
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refused. Le Sage was, however, very much in 
earnest. He took it back; and, instead of cut- 


ting down or mollifying the expression of his 
scorn, he extended it into a five act comedy, and 
called it after its hero, Turcaret. This change 
was very far from removing his difficulties. 

The class attacked was powerful, and it 
resorted to all possible expedients to escape a 
public flogging. But, while the stage was ce- 
nied to him, Le Sage could nevertheless secure 
a certain degree of publicity and influential ad- 
vocates for his work by reading it in some of those 
brilliant Parisian coteries the titled members of 
which.were by no means backward in assistance 
to a satirist fighting against wealthy parvenus, 
who were presumptuous and despicable in their 
eyes. 

"= Sage wrote out of a noble spirit, and such 
patrons applauded what he wrote out of a mean 
spirit. But the man of letters was no servant 
to their pride. The Princess de Bouillon ap- 
pointed a day for the reading of Turcaret, and 
condescended to permit the favored author to fix 
the hour of attendance most convenient to him- 
self. Le Sage happened by a rare chance to be 
engaged on the appointed day, as advocate in a 
cause before the court of parliament. This busi- 
ness detained him; and, when he did at last 
reach the Princess’s hotel, he found the aristocrat- 
ic circle in a flutter of affront. He related with 
much earnest apology, the cause of the delay.— 
His apology was haughtily received. No reason, 
the Princess said, could justify the impropriety 
of keeping such a dignified assembly so long 
waiting. 

“ Madame,” replied Le Sage, “I have been 
the cause of your highness’s losing an hour. I 
will now be the means of your regaining it.”— 
With a profound bow he retired. The Princess 
endeavored to detain him ; some of the company 
ran after him to bring him back.—In vain—Le 
Sage never again entered the hotel of the Prin- 
cess de Bouillon. 

Le Sage’s manly feeling was shown about the 
same time in another way. A hundred thou- 
sand francs were offered him by the farmers 
of revenue for the suppression of his play.— 
Poor as he was, he scorned the bribe. The cul- 
prits redoubled their intrigues, and it required 
an express order from the Dauphin, before the 
actors of the Théitre Frangais could be per- 
suaded to put Turcaret upon the stage ; and, on 
the eveniug of Valentine’s day, seventeen’ hun- 
dred and nine, its first performance took place ; 
Le Sage being then a little more than forty years 
of age. 

The success of Turcaret was perfect ; yet: it at 
first enjoyed a run of only seven nights. The 
extraordinary cold which had kept theatres closed 


during the previous winter months still continued- 


to be excessive in February. At the same time 
the efforts of the party satirized to stop the com- 
edy in its career, were of course incessant. Its 
” representation was, however, subsequently resum- 
ed ; and it is to this day a stock-piece at French 
theatres. * 

A second play, entitled the Tontine, having 
__ been ill-received by the actors, the author broke 
off with them, renounced for a time all connection 
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with the stage, and engaged in a task honorable 
to his friendship. His friend, Petis de la Croix, 
then emploved upon his translation of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, needed the assistance of 
a more expert pen than his own in preparation 
of the work for press; and one or two of the 
best years of Le Sage’s life were spent in the re- 
vision of this translation. Meantime a war of 
rival interests had arisen among the comedians, 
which opened the way for the lucrative exercise 
of his peculiar talent, the union of pungent sa- 
tire with the airy fun demanded in the lighter 
productions of the French stage. 

Besides the two great theatres of Paris, cer- 
tain * minors” were allowed to be open during 
two seasons of the year, in the ancient fiirs of 
Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent. Only mari- 
onnetes were, at first the performers ; and when, 
in 1690, an attempt was made to introdnce a 
troop of children of both sexes, the compauy of 
the Théitre Francais, who had one of two 
shares in the exclusive privilege of speaking the 
native language upon a dramatic stage, ordered 
the usurping show to be pulled down. 

The Italian company—which had not long 
before been relieved from the general prohibition 
to use the French tongue, and enjoyed the other 
half share in the monopoly—made in the year 
1697 an unfortunate use of their privilege. It 
announced a comedy for representation under 
the title of “ The False Prude.” The court dis- 
covered in those words a libel upon Madame de 
Maintenon, and banished the Italians from the 
country. The conductors of the performances 
of the fair affected then to step into the vacant 
place, assumed the character of the Italians’ 
successors, and played fragments of Italian 
farces. 

These exhibitions proved attractive, and the 
French comedians obtained an order from the 
judges, forbidding their rivals to represent any 
comedy whatever by means of dialogue. The 
innovators thereupon abstained from comedies, 
and confined their performances to single scenes. 
These likewise were prohibited. Taking advan- 
tage of the literal sense of the word “ dialogue,” 
they had next, recourse to scenes in monologue. 
At first only one actor spoke, and the rest ex- 

ressed themselves by signs. Then came an 
improved form of monologue ; the actor who had 
spoken retreated behind the scenes, while the 
other, who remained, spoke in his turn, and in 
turn retreated, in order again to give place upon 
the stage to the first. Sometimes the speaking 
was all done behind the scenes; and sometimes 
the one actor who spoke before the public re 
_ aloud what the others whispered to him. 

he ingenuity of these contrivances to elude the 
vexatious pursuit of the law, gave zest to the 
performances, and the people thronged to the 
spectacles of the fair. 

The next step of the dramatic warriors was to 
purchase from the directors of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, to whom it was understood legal- 
ly to belong, the privilege of singing. ut, 
when they attempted to make use of this privi- 
lege, they found their theatre invaded by « 





strong body of the police, sent by order of the 
judges; and, under the protection of these ‘au- 
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thorities the carpenter of the Théatre Frangais 
and his assistants proceeded to a second demoli- 
tion of the building. This work had alread 
begun, when an officer made his appearance wit 
a command from the court, bearing date the 
saine day, which overruled the decree of the 
judges. ‘The proprietors instantly set about the 
repairing of what little mischief had been done ; 
next morning the play-bills were placarded just 
as usual, and in the evening the house overflow- 
ed. Again, however, their theatre was destroy- 
ed, and that completely, even to the burning of 
its fragments; but again it was rebuilt. 

To prevent the recurrence of these ruinous at- 
tacks, the actors of the fair at last determined to 
confine their performance to dumb show. Among 
other pieces represented in this manner, was one 
called the Chicks of Leda; a ludicrous parody 
of the Tyndarides of Danchet. The company 
of the Théatre Frangais had by this time come 
to be familiarly known as the Remans ; and the 
success of the Chicks of Leda, as well as of ma- 
ny similar pieces, was ensured by the energy 
with which the Romans were burlesqued and 
mimicked by their opponents. Each noble Ro- 
man was at once to be recognized—not only by 
caricatures of the characters in which he com- 
monly appeared, but by the imitation of his pe- 
culiar gestures and the tones of his voice. In 
order to accomplish the last object without 
breaking the rule of dumbness, the comedi- 
ans of the fair pronounced in solemn tragic 
tones, a succession of syllables without sense or 
meanig, but arranged in sonorous Alexandrine 
mouthfuls. 

A further improvement: the actors came up- 
on the stage each furnished with a roll of bills, 
on which were printed in large characters the 
names of their parts, with the most necessary of 
the words they must be supposed to speak. On 
coming to the point at which the matter inscrib- 
ed on any particular bill was required—the whole 
roll having been previously put in order—he 
unrolled and displayed it, and then slipped it to 
the back. At first these placards were in prose ; 
afterwards, couplets adapted to well-known airs 
were written on them. The orchestra played 
the air; persons hired for the purpose, and post- 
ed in different —_ of the pit, sang the words; 
the public itself supplicd the chorus. By means 
of a further contrivance, the performers were re- 
lieved from the inconvenience of carrying so 
many paper bills: little boys, dressed as Cupids, 
were suspended by machinery from the roof: 
and, supporting the rolls between them, unfold- 
ed and displayed them at the proper times. 

Although Le Sage, in the prologue to Turca- 
ret, had pointed some satirical strokes against 
the performers of the fair, he now sympathized 
with them to the extent of setting about some 
compositions suited to their new school of art— 
the opera of hand-bills. 

The first pieces composed by him for this pur- 
pose were represented by means of bills, and the 
words were wholly sung. A few sentences of 
prose were, by degrees, interspersed among the 
couplets. At length, their confidence increasing 


with their. strength, the two companies of the | C 


fair ventured to assume the title of Opéra 
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Comique. The accession of Le Sage was thus 
the means of introducing consistency, and some- 
thing of the appearance and polish. of art, into 
the homely beginnings of the French comic op- 
era, or what is now called comédie vaudeville — 
Neither the deplorable state of public affairs in 
France, the higher interests of other depart- 
ments of literature and art, nor the intrigues of 
the court and church, prevented the public atten- 
tion from being profoundly occupied by the pro- 
gress of the war between the privileged com- 
pany, the regulars, and the guerillas of the fair. 
Law and authority being at every point defeated 
or eluded by the fair men, the belligerents on 
both sides let law alone, and confined their ef- 
forts to the use of pun an satire, ridicule and 
personation. 

In seventeen hundred and sixteen, the Italian 
company was recalled and entered into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Thédtre 
Francais; but the allied troupes were worsted. 
Parody, the chief weapon of the fair, was too 
strong for prerogative : the dexterous pointing of 
Le Sage’s pieces had the effect of silencing the 
batteries of the allies. 

The Duchess of Orleans, wife of the Regent, 
being determined to witness the representation 
of the Princess of Carisma, one of Le Sage’s 
most popular vaudevilles, it was ordered to be 
performed at the Palais Royal. The Regent was 
present at the entertainment, and the triumph of 
the comic opera was perfect. The records of 
the French stage enumerate one hundred and 
one pieces, wholly or in part composed by Le 
Sage, and performed by the companies of the 
comic opera. 

In the midst, however, of’ those less worthy 
occupations—which, through a long series of 
years, were the means of keeping alive the fire 
upon his hearth—Le Sage did not forget the 
higher claims of literature. Of Gil Blas—that 
world’s romance—two volumes were published 
in seventeen hundred and fifteen, their author’s 
age then being forty-seven; and a third was is- 
sued nine years afterwards. The fourth and final 
volume, was delayed until eleven asa after the 
third had appeared. This work placed Le Sage, 
at once, and for all time, in the rank of a Euro- 
pean classic. Its contemporary reputation may 
have been owing, in a measure, to the skilfully 
interwoven anecdotes and allusions then more 
intensely relished, because better understood, 
than they can now be by ourselves. But the 
truth of its lively pictures of human nature will 
for ever satisfy the wits of the experienced, and 
their variety will never cease to charm the fan- 
cies of the young. The creator of its class, it 
has been followed by a thousand imitations. 

A notion was long current, and is perhaps not 
yet quite exploded, that Gil Blas is itself an imi- 
tation. Voltaire asserted that it was translated 
or stolen from the ——— of Vincent Espinel ; 
and, more recently, the charge was repeated, in 
another form, by a Spanish Jesuit named Isla— 
A translation of the work by this person was 
published at Madrid, in eighteen hundred and 
five, under the title of Gil Blas Restored to his 
ountry. He asserts that Gil Blas was com- 
posed in the Spanish language, during the min- 
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istry of the Duke of Olivarez (sixteen hundred 

“and thirty-five,) that the work was denounced to 
the government as containing dangerous revela- 
tions regarding the secrets of the court, and the 
manuscript séized. The unnamed author, es- 
caping into France, there, it is said, died, leav- 
‘ing a copy of his manuscript, which he had con- 
‘cealed and taken with him ; this fell into the hands 
of Le Sage, and was by him enlarged, and oth- 
erwise adapted to his purpose, in the same way 
as he had adapted previously the work of Valez. 
This story refutes itself, because Isla confirmed 
it with the assertion that the original MS. was 
still in the Escurial. The Comte de Neucha- 
teaux, in a dissertation read before the French 
Academy, in eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
and prefixed to the edition of Gil Blas published 
the year following by Didot, has answered both 
Voltaire’s assertions and the Spaniard’s. He 
proves that the Life of the Squire Obregon, the 
work named by Voltaire, as the original from 
which Le Sage copied, bears no resemblance to 
Gil Blas, either in subject, form, or style. Pro- 
ceeding then to deal with Isla, he overthrows the 
Jesuit’s assertion, by showing that if, as he pre- 
tends, the original work was accessible in Span- 
ish, he ought to have published that work with 
all the evidences of its authenticity; instead 
of translating Gil Blas into Spanish out of 
French. 

Le Sage published many other works—some 
original, others translations or imitations.— 
Among the latter, besides those already particu- 
larized, are Roland the Lover, from Boiardo, 
and the Adventures of Guzman d’Allfarache, from 
the Spanish of Alleman. He was the first to 
naturalize Alleman’s amusing tale in France, 
though not its first, or even its second, transla- 
tor into the language of that country. His in- 
dustry appears to have increased with his years. 
The atchelor of Salamanca was his last and 
his own favorite fiction ; and, at the close of his 
literary life—which did not take place till seven- 
teen hundred and forty three—when he had 
reached the age of seventy-five, he published his 
Miscellany of sallies of wit and the most strik- 
ing historit incidents. 

Sage was no less fitted to shine in society 
than to excel in literature, but he lived after his 
marti an exceedingly domestic life. His 
family consisted of three sons and an only 
daughter. Two of the sons, the eldest, Réné 
André, and the youngest Frangois Antoine, oc- 
casioned their father no little pain by choosing 
the stage for their profession. Réné And 
whom he had intended for the law, rose to a high 
reputation as an actor, under the name of Mont- 
menil. His style was the quiet, natural, and 
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unaffected. Frangois Antoine was incited by 
his brother’s success to an unsuccessful imita- 
tion. Le Sage had for some time ceased to ad- 
mit Montmenil to his presence, when, by the pi- 
ous management of the second son, Julien Fran 
gois, who had gone into the church, he was per- 
suaded to witness, at the Thédtre Frangais, the 
performance of his own Turcaret. Le Sage ap- 
preciated his son’s talent and forgave him for 
following its bent. Father and son had both of 
them, good hearts, and Montmenil effaced the 
remembrance of his early disobedience by con- 
duct the most filial and submissive. He became 
the old man’s pride and his constant compan- 
ion; asupport and an honor to the family.— 
When his duties at the theatre prevented Mont- 
menil from passing his evenings at his father's 
house, Le Sage, deprived of the chief delight at 
home, was accustomed to adjourn to a neighbor- 
ing café. 

He had, even in youth, been affected with 
symptoms of deafness, which increased with his 
years, but his natural gayety was not lessened 
His conversation abounding with wit, anecdote, 
and shrewd observation, and shown to the best 
advantage by a manly and various elocution, 
was heard always with delight. The picture of 
the author of Gil Blas, advanced in life, sur- 
rounded by a throng of’ youthful admirers, the 
more distant mounted on chairs and tables, in 
order to catch every word of his discourse, recalls 
what many have heard of our own glorious John 
Dryden at the coffee-house. 

Montmenil’s dekth, in seventeen hundred and 
forty-three, was a blow from which Le Sage 
never recovered. Paris became insupportable, 
and he retired with his wife and daughter to the 
house at Boulogne, which his second son inhab- 
ited in quality of canon of the cathedral. This 
son (Julien Francois)—remarkable for a strong 
personal resemblance to Montmenil—was an 
admirable man; a wit and an admirable read- 
er. The Comte de Tressan, commandant of the 
Boulonnais, seconded the attentions of the fami- 
ly; and from him we derive the few surviving 
anecdotes of the last years of Le Sage’s life — 
They seem to have passed heavily enough.— 
The finely-strung nervous system of the author 
of Gil Blas, like that of some other great writers 
had lost its tone from too continued tension.— 
He is said at last to have existed only by hel 
of the sun. From daybreak until noon his facul- 
ties grew more and more lively. From noon 
till evening they gradually left him. When the 


,|sun had actually set, he fell into a state of le- 


thargy, from which it was in vain to attempt to 
rouse him, till the morning brought the sun with 
it again. 





Mr. is one of the “ merchant princes” 
of the Empire City, and though living in one of 
the most spacious mansions on the Fifth avenue 
his entire family consists of himself and his wife. 
Meeting a friend from the country one day, he 
invited him up to view his house. The friend 
looked at the gorgeous rooms, with tessellated 
floors and ificent frescoed ceilings, and 








finally was taken into the lower rooms, in one of 
which he found a small regiment of colored ser- 
vants seated at a bountiful dinner. On his re- 
turn home he was asked if he had seen Mr. So- 
and-so. “Qh yes.” “What is he doing now?” 
“ Well, when I saw him he was keeping a nigger 
boarding house on the Fifth avenue!” 
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From The Economist, 20 Jan. 


COMPARISON OF DIFFICULTIES: THE 
CZAR AND OURSELVES. 


In estimating the probability that Nicholas 
is sincere in proposing to accept such stringent 
terms of peace as alone the Allies can grant 
him, there is one set of considerations to which, 
as it appears to us, sufficient weight has not 
been given. We are reminded of the emphatic 
declaration of the Czar through Count Nessel- 
rode some months back, “that such terms (a 
mild edition of the four points) could only be 
accepted by Russia on the supposition that she 
was exhausted by a long, unsuccessful, and 
disastrous struggle,” and that such certainly is 
not her position now. So far from it, it is 
urged, it is we who are in peril and Russia 
that has been triumphant. Her great South- 
ern Citadel has effectually baffled us. By our 
own admission we are at least as far, probably 
farther, from the capture of Sebastopol as the 
day after the flank march to Balaklava. Its 
deiences are incomparably stronger than they 
were then. The number of Russian troops in 
the Crimea has at least doubled. Our army, 
on the contrary, in spite of the large reinforce- 
ments we have sent, has diminished to a hand- 
ful, and is dwindling away day by day. Our 
guns are worn out, our magazines are empty, 
and our hospitals are full. We are without 
cavalry, without transport- wagons, without 
shelter, without clothing,—in a state of semi- 
starvation and entire despondency. Our posi- 
tion in the Crimea is oak oe to awakea the 
deepest and most well-founded anxiety as to 
the fate of our gallant army. If only half the 
tales told of it are true, its disorganization must 
be such as to give the greatest encouragement 
to a spirited enemy to renew his efforts for 
our destruction and turn a deaf. ear to all pro- 
posals for.accommodation. Is it for a belliger- 
ent in as deplorable a condition as we are to 
dictate terms to our antagonist ? Is it from a 
belligerent so situated that Nicholas is likely 
to accept terms which he declared he could 
only listen to in case our relative positions were 
precisely reversed ? 

Now, without endorsing this highly colored 
and gloomy view of the state and prospects of 
the allied forces in the Crimea, we must allow 
that there is much truth in the picture and 
much cogency in the argument. Wherever 
the fault may lie, or whether it be more a mis- 
fortune than a fault, it cannot be denied that 
our position before Sebastopol is most critical 
and deplorable; that we have encountered 
many disasters and are enduring terrible priva- 
tions; and that at first sight should seem as if 
we ought to be more anxious to obtain peace 
than resolute to impose it. ‘ We appear to be 


nearly as ill off as Diebitsch was at Adrianople 
in 1829. But let us look at the other side of 
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the picture—at our advantages and our ene- 
my’s embarrassments ; and we shall see reason 
to form a very different estimate of probabili- 
ties and relative position. In the first place, 
the state of our Crimean expedition is the only 
discouraging feature in our case ; and we have 
seen the worst even of that. We have almost 
the certainty that we shall mend now from 
day today. We are not a people who will 
go on committing the same faults or enduring 
things which admit of remedy. Of the blunders 
which we are likely to perpetrate we have 
perpetrated three-fourths already. As soon as 
we have ascertained the real facts, we shall 
proceed to investigate and to remove their 
causes. Negligent officials will be dismissed ; 
incapable commanders will be replaced ; a de- 
fective stuff will be remodelled; more active 
and competent organizers will be appointed. 
We are a people who learn by experience, 
and learn fast. Our second campaign will 
be very different from the first. It was so in 
the Peninsular war. It will be so now. 

In the next place, the country is still full of 
earnestness and zeal. Its spirit never was 
better. All classes, and all parties, and all 
statesmen of eminence, are committed to a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Our taxes 
are willingly paid; our commerce is only 
slightly affected; our condition was never 
more prosperous ; our balances in the Exche- 
quer have seldom been so large. No expense 
is spared in any department; the authorities 
at the Admiralty, the Ordnance, and the Horse 
Guards obtain at once whatever funds they 
need for securing the efficiency of their sever- 
al departments. We are recruiting fast; we 
are fighting,,in a word, eum toto corpore régni. 
Our allies are doing the same ; they are send- 
ing out large reinforcements ; their troops in 
the Crimea are in a very different condition to 
ours; they have asked for a loan‘ of twenty 
millions, and the people have come forward 
and offered eighty. Austria is on the point of 
joining us; Sardinia has already joined, and 
is sending 15,000 picked men; and Sweden, 
it is reported, has asked permission to join the 
alliance. Such are the favorable features in 
our case. 

Now look at the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of our foe. And first and foremost come 
his financial difficulties. Russia is not a rich 
country :—she has men; she has corn: she 
has little else. She cannot lay on heavy taxes, 
save direct ones, and these soon become intol- 
erably burdensome. The proprietors have 
only two sources of wealth—their commerce, 
which the war has stopped—and their serfs, 
which the war takes from them. At this 
moment the war has prevented the usual ad- 
vances of British capital to Russian merchants, 
and thus about ten millions of money less than 
usual is circulating in Russia. Few sagacious 
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and well informed people believe in the exist- 
ence of reserves of gold in the vaults either 
of the Bank or of the Palace. The Emperor 
cannot negotiate a loan, yet his expenses must 
be enormous. -He has to procure nearly every- 
thing from abroad—steam-engines, guns, muni- 
tions of war. He has to pay ready money for 
everything. He has advanced money to sev- 
eral parties to build factories for producing all 
these things at home ; — but this is only pro- 
spective and can avail him nothing now. 

hus, at the very moment when his expendi- 
ture is the greatest, his resources are the least: 
the one augments every day ; the other dimin- 
ish every day. He is burning the candle at 
both ends, and must already be in a state of 
— pressure which may well incline 

im to terminate so ruinous a state of af- 
fairs. 

Next, we must remember that the Czar has 
nearly the whole portion of his civilized sub- 
jects against him in this war. The European- 
ized upper classes detest and condemn it with 
one voice, and that voice a pretty bold one — 
for Russia. The Russians of German extrac- 
tion all earnestly deprecate the war and long 
for peace ; and the chief officials are Germans, 
because only among these can any reliability 
or honesty be found. The principal Russian 
orang too, are Germans: Osten Sacken, 

iilers, Liprandi, Dannenberg, and others. 
Nesselrode, Woronzow, Orloff, the first names 
in Rassia, are all opposed to the Imperial pol- 
icy in this matter. The Empress, who is dying, 
and to whom Nicholas is much attached, 1s 
known to be earnest and incessant in her en- 
treaties to him to make peace. The German 
Courts, it is believed, tell him that they cannot 
much longer continue even secretly to favor 
him, and entreat him to relieve them from their 
embarrassing position by accepting the terms 
of the Allies. In a word, Nicholas stands 
alone — a painful and untenable position for a 
proud and sensitive man. : 

Then, we have much reason to believe that 
he cannot rely upon his army —and that he 
knows this. Since the battle of Inkermann it 
seems impossible to induce the Russian sol- 
diers again to face the foe who inflicted upon 
them such a terrible lesson on that day of car- 
nage. The same aggregation of motives and 
stimulants which were used on that occasion to 
arouse Muscovite fury and resolution, cannot 
be brought to bear again. We have recent 
information that on more than one occasion 
lately the Russian forces have been marshalled 
with a view to a renewed attack, but the de- 
sign has been abandoned because the troops 
showed such an alarming disinclination to re- 
new the desperate struggle of that dreadful 
day. If this be true, there is reason enough 
why Nicholas should be anxious to terminate 
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hostilities before a damning fact like this be- 
comes public and notorious. 

Now we do not say that these considerations 
make us feel at all confident that the Emperor 
really designs to make peace and to accept our 
terms frankly and honestly. We only say that 
they fully explain why, if a be a wise man, he 
should design to do so— in spite of the ap 
rent improbability of his submitting to be dic- 
tated to by an’antagonist whose troops are in 
as perilous and wretched a condition as ours 
are said to be, and as we may suppose he be- 
lieves them to be, in the Crimea. If Prussia is 
preparing, though reluctantly, to desert him ; if 
Austria is preparing, though tardily, to attack 
him; if France and England are preparing, 
manifestly and vigorously, to continue the war 
in a wiser manner and on a grander scale; if 
his funds are failing him, his wife entreating him, 
his people grumbling at him, and his soldiers 
flinching from the fight;—surely here are 
ample motives to induce him to concede while 
concession can yet avail, and to accept morti- 
fying terms now — rather than risk ignomini- 
ous terms at a later period. 

On the other hand, we must not shut our 
eyes to two or three considerations which point 
to an opposite conclusion. He may think his 
readiness to profess acceptance of the pro- 
posed basis of negotiation will give Prussia the 
excuse which she desires for refusing to per- 
form her engagements with Austria, and he 
knows that she will not be slow to avail her- 
self of the excuse. He may believe that he can 
amuse Austria for a short time with vigorous 
negotiations, and yet break off when it suits 
him upon some matter of detail; — or he may 
suppose that she will not dare to declare war 
against him, if Prussia should, as she is evi- 
dently inclined to do, refuse to mobilize her 
army, on the plea that Russia really desires 
peace, and that it is Austria that insists on war 
and manifests an unaccommodating and ag- 
gressive disposition. He may fancy that in a 
very few weeks tidings may come from the 
Crimea which will make his course clear one 
way or the other, if he can only keep Austria 
in suspense for that brief period. Or, finally, 
he may think that he will gain a month for the 
more complete concentration of his army on 
the frontiers of Poland, and get over a month 
of the most inclement portion of the year, — 
so as to be able to take the field against Vien- 
na in the more favorable month of March. 

Lastly—(and this consideration weighs more 
than any other in our minds, to make us fear 
that Nicholas cannot really intend to accept 
and carry out bona fide the stringent terms 
which the “ Four Points,” if honestly carried 
out, will unquestionably prove)—they would 
involve the entire abandonment of the cherish- 
ed, prominent, pervading idea of the whole 
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Russian nation ;—they would be in effect re- 
ceding from the steady, systematic, unwaver- 
ing policy of the last 150 years. Not a man 
in Russia but believes that the possession of 
Constantinople is their right and their destiny. 
There is always a Constantine in the Imperial 
family. Ask every Russian, of whatever rank 
or party, what is the capital of the Czar’s do- 
minions, and he will answer “ Constantinople, 
of course!” Go into ete church in Russia, 
and you see the invariable and most salient 
decoration to be a Greek cross surmounting a 
waning crescent, while at Moscow, this cross 
bears aloft the double-headed eagle of the 
Czar! Now, to go back from the pet design 
of successive generations—to abandon the tra- 
ditions—to relinquish the gorgeous hopes—to 
forswear the old ambition—to change the 
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whole future of a nation—to take the first step 
backwards,—would seem to demand a combi- 
nation of moral courage and of abject despon- 
dency, which would be less a marvel than a 
miracle And to doall this after trying the 
chances of only one campaign—and a cam- 
paign, too, which has not been wholly disas- 
trous to him, nor disastrous to him alone :—this, 
we confess, does appear a result which only 
the most sanguine temper can confidentl 
credit ;—and which, if it should be seationd, 
can only be accounted for by the consider- 
ation that a resolution which depends on the 
mind of a single man may be changed by any 
of those psychological influences which are in- 
calculable, and are “like the wind, which 
bloweth where it listeth.” 





The World a Workshop; or, the Physical Re- 
lationship of Man to the Earth. By Thomas 
Ewbank, author of “ Hydraulics and Mechan- 
ics.” New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1855, 
12mo. pp. 197. 

It kas been a long time since we have met 
with a book the perusal of which has afforded us 
such unmixed satisfaction as this little un- 
pretending volume. The author has taken a 
view of creation entirely novel, and has sup- 
“ported it by so many indisputable facts drawn 
from nature and her laws, and has withal done 
it in a manner so meek and reverent, that we 
think he has entitled himself to the character of 
a moral as well as to that of a natural philoso- 
pher. There is not a page of his book from 
which the studious and discriminating reader 
may not derive some useful moral lesson, some 
truth illustrative of that Almighty wisdom which 
decreed that man must labor if he desired to 
raise himself above the condition of the brutes 
around him; if he would enjoy, in their pleni- 
tude and perfection, the means so profusely scat- 
tered along his path, and so admirably adapted 
to the development of the mental and physical 
faculties with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

Mr. Ewbank has already acquired a high repu- 

tation for his knowledge in many useful branches 

of the arts and sciences ; and this book will still 
further advance it, especially with that large and 
respectable class of the community, in this coun- 
try, for whom it was intended and to whom it is 
inscribed. Comparing the present state of knowl- 
with that which existed not a century ago, and 
having before our eyes the any evidences of its 
progressive increase, we can hardly deem the 
author extravagant when he ascribes omnipo- 
tence to “enlightened labor.” It is certainly 
true within the limit which cireumscribes its 
uses to man in this life, and indeed so far as he 
may gather from it the good counsel with which 
it is replete as to the necessity of preparing for 
that to come. But we dislike the application of 





the term to the powers of man, intellectual or 
physical. We are ready to admit that they are 
progressive, and that they have not reached the 
ultimate greatness to which they may legiti- 
mately and reverently aspire; but there is a 
limit at which progress must stop and motion 
become retrograde. All classes of readers will 
find something in this little volume to amuse or 
instruct. Some of its statistical facts and calcu- 
lations are really startling, and yet their exacti- 
tude may be easily verified by any body inclined 
to doubt them. The author's style is perspicu- 
ous and agreeable, and the absence of all tech- 
nical expressions and phrases renders it intelligi- 
ble to every reader. We can safely recommend 
it as well deserving public attention— National 
Intelligencer. 





NEW WAY OF RIPENING GRAPES BY 
STRAW AND WOOL. 

In Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for Febru- 
ary, just published, is a letter from Mr. M. H. 
Simpson, of Saxonville, giving an account of a 
method of ripening grapes in December and 
January. Mr. Simpson follows the business of 
manufacturing blankets. Reflecting how they 
keep heat in the human body, he bethought him- 
self of trying something like blankets upon vines. 
For ten years he has made six hundred pairs in 
a day, making, on the whole, between three and 
four millions. To retain the heat of the ground 
in the borders which contained the roots of his 
vines, he covered them, for a foot in depth, with 
dry hay, using two tons for the purpose. Over 
the hay he laid what might be called a blanket 
of waste wooland manure. The heat passed off 
very slowly from the borders thus protected ; as 
the cold weather came on, the temperature di- 
minished about three degrees a week. On the first 
of December it was sixty degrees. His grapes 
became fully ripe uader this process in Decem- 
ber and January. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE HOSPITAL NURSE.—AN EPISODE 
OF THE WAR. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“Tr you had a brother there, I could un- 
derstand it; or if you were going to nurse 
some old friend; but as it is, I must say, 
Mary, this sudden resolution of yours seems 
to me, to say the least of it, a very wild-goose 
scheme,” said sir George Dashwood to his 
sister-in-law, as they were walking up and 
down the broad terrace walk of the garden at 
Merton Hall, in the gray twilight of a quiet 
and —_— autumnal afternoon. 

“ Every Englishman is a brother to me, and 
a friend also in one sense,” answered Mary 
Vaughan, in a gentle yet firm voice; “and 
you well know, George, that my resolution is 
not a sudden one by any means. Besides, you 
must recollect how many things have occurred 
to make me feel that it is right for me to un- 
dertake this duty. Remember how peculiarl 
I have been fitted and prepared for the mn 
I shall have to do. You cannot have for- 
gotten that terrible accident at the coal-pits, 
and how much of the care of the sufferers de- 
volved upon me ;—and then that awful chol- 
era time! Qh, George! you cannot but feel 
that, so far from embarking in a wild-goose 
scheme, I am only following a course which, 
without any seeking of mine, has been pointed 
out to me.” 

“ But you seem quite to forget, Mary, that 
it was your own people whose sufferings you 
relieved, and that the accident took place on 
Henry’s estate. Again, in that cholera time 
—awful you may well call it—all the sick 
were known to you; they were your brother's 
tenants. You had visited them in their own 
cottages, had made intimate acquaintance with 
every man, woman, and child among them, 
before those who were taken ill had been re- 
moved to the hall—a rather Quixotic pro- 
ceeding, as I still think it was, on Henry’s 
part; but of course he is at liberty to do 
what he pleases. Yet, Quixotic as I have al- 
ways thought him, I am really very much sur- 
prised that he should have given his approval 
to such a madcap scheme as this. What he 
and Edith can be thinking of to allow you to 
go, passes my powers of comprehension !” 
And here Sir George shook his head, and 
quickened his steps in proportion as his vexa- 
tion and annoyance rose higher, whilst glanc- 
ing at the pale, tall, delicate-looking woman 
walking by his side, and thinking how unfitted 
she was, alike by nature and gentle nurture, 
for the scenes she must encounter in the hos- 
pitals at Scutari. 

“ What Henry and Edith are thirking of,” 
said Mary Vaughan, “I can readily tell you. 
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They are thinking that 1 vught not to shrink 
from a work for which I have been, as it were, 
educated ; they feel that in becoming nurse I 
am not forsaking duties of more paramount 
importance; they know, by experience, that 
Ihave strength and nerve sufficient for any 
demands that are likely to be made upon 
either ; they have seen that it was not without 
a struggle I made up my mind at first, but 
that afterwards I considered it the greatest 
privilege that had ever been bestowed upon 
me to be allowed to join that devoted band 
of women who are using all their energies in 
the noblest work in which woman can be en- 
gaged.” And whilst Mary spoke, her eyes 
brightened, even though they were filling with 
tears, and her mouth quivered with emotion. 
But she hastily wiped away her tears and re- 
sumed her expression of calm composure, 
when Sir George, in a slightly sarcastic tone, 
replied :— 

“ Oh! if you are going to fly away on your 
enthusiastic wings, you must excuse me from 
attempting to follow you. I only profess to 
look at the common-sense view of the matter ; 
and notwithstanding all your arguments, you 
have failed to make me see the propriety of 
an English lady, brought up as you have been 
in the midst of every luxury, and carefully 
guarded from the sight and sound of every- 
thing which, for one moment, might shock a 
woman’s delicacy or refined taste, voluntarily 
exposing herself to the chance—nay, the cer- 
tainty —of witnessing scenes which ought 
never to pass before her eyes, and hearing ex- 
pressions which ought never to enter her ears. 
You do not know what soldiers are, Mary. 
You have no conception of the sort of con- 
versation which takes place amongst them; 
you cannot possibly form any idea of the 
wickedness and ribald conversation of their 
camps and their barracks; and you must not 
expect that because they have been wounded 
—because they have lost an arm or a leg, 
they will be transformed into different men— 
on the contrary, it is in the midst of sickness 
and suffering that the real character often 
shows itself most clearly—and what the real 
character of most of these men is, I am cer- 
tainly better able to judge than you. It is 
very different, let me tell you, from a lady’s 
beau ideal of a pyeux chevalier. Then, when 
they are beginning to recover! Good heav- 
ens! that you should be exposed to the chance 
of hearing their coarse jests, their profane 
language. No; the more I think of it, the 
more I am convinced that you are all wrong. 
Your motive is a good one, but you will for- 
ever repent the delusion into which it has led 
you.” 

“If I had not prayed often and earnestly to 
be guided aright,” answered Mary, in a low 
and reverential tone, “ then, perhaps, I might 
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have doubted whether I was not undertaking 
something which was beyond my powers, and 
out of my province; but ever since it was 
proposed to me to offer myself—you must re- 
collect the suggestion did not come in the first 
instance from me—I have met with nothing 
to alter, but everything to encourage me to 
proceed. At the same time, you must not 
think I am blinding my eyes to what I shall have 
to encounter. And if it should unhappily be as 
you say, it would only make me feel that it 
would have been far worse if women had not 
been there, in some degree to check it by 
their presence ; and as for the recollection of 
it, I have no doubt that it will very soon pass 
away from my memory.” 

“ All very well, Mary, if there were not 
others better qualified for the work than you, 
and such as you,” replied Sir George; far be 
it from me to wish that our brave wounded 
men should not all have proper attendance 
and attention given to them. But this will be 
much better provided by people who have 
been regularly broughi up to the work ; prop- 
er hospital nurses endowed with more physical 
and mental strength of a certain kind, than 
English ladies can boast, or, indeed, I for one, 
should wish to see them possess. You think, 
perhaps, you are doing these soldiers a kind- 
ness by going out to wait upon them; you 
fancy most likely that some of them will be 
gratified by the attendance of real ladies.— 
You will find out that all this is nothing but a 
species of pure self-deception. ‘ Birds of a 
feather flock together, and depend upon it, 
our soldiers will mach prefer being taken care 
of by people selected from their own class of 
life, and will only feel awkward, uncomfort- 
able, and constrained under the nursing of 
persons so different in every way from those 
to whom they are accustomed.” 

“Oh, George! if there were a sufficient 
staff of’ proper hospital nurses, I should never 
for a moment have thought of offering my 
services. Do you fancy that it costs me noth- 
ing so leave this dear place, and still dearer 
friends? Do you think I would, for a mo- 
ment, have acceded to the wish of those who 
have asked me to bid farewell for a time, we 
know not how long, to all that makes life 
pleasant or lovely, if I had thought there were 
others better qualified for the work than I? 
It was the conviction of the want of such 
properly qualified people which mainly in- 
duced me to think of becoming a hospital 
nurse. Surely, if the common run of nurses 
are spoken of as * persons who are accustomed 
to drown disgust in brandy,’ they cannot be 
the rizht description of people to send out as 
attendants upon our wounded men. I know 
there are mony services which it would not 
be right for us t» render, but then you must 
not forget that these will not be required from 
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us; dressers and hospital orderlies will be ap- 
pointed for all these things. Believe me, that, 
after all, arduous though our duties may be, 
they will not, be half so trying or distressing as 
you are apt to imagine,” said Mary, in a cheer- 
ful voice, and looking up at Sir George with 
a pleasant smile on her face, which ouglit to 
have chased every doubt and cloud from his 
mind, if he had not been so wedded to his 
common-sense notions—and something more 
than common sense is needed to understand 
the motives which prompt tosuch undertakings. 

“ Then consider what you are going out en- 
tails,” said Sir George, not thinking it worth 
while, or perhaps not being able to answer or 
to parry Mary’s last argument. “You are 
obliged to take a servant to cook for you, and 
wait upon you, and separate accommodation 
must be provided for you; whereas, had com- 
mon hospital nurses alone been sent out, they 
would have required no better quarters than 
such as the wounded men have assigned to 
them; and if they themselves had been attacked 
by sickness, they would not have felt the want 
of comforts which to ladies are indispensable.” 

“In that case we shall have our own ser- 
vants to wait upon us, and they will see that 
we wanted for nothing that is really necessary. 
Besides, they will be able to give us help in 
many things, such as preparing little remedies 
for the sick, and assisting us in our care of 
them in more ways than I have time to tell 
you of just now,” said Mary, looking heartily 
weary of the discussion. 

“ Well, my dear Mary, I suppose a wilful 
woman must have her way,” answered Sir 
George, in a softened tone; “and I am sure 
you will believe that, although I have thought 
it right to tell you some of my objections (I 
have still several others left, which I may give 
you at some future — I fully appreciate 
the generous devotion and unselfish enthusi- 
asm which induces you to leave a happy 
home, and friends who dearly love you, in 
order to go and attempt to soften the sufferings 
of our brave fellow-countrymen by your pres- 
ence and your care.” 

So saying, he held out his hand, and fondly 
was its pressure returned by his sister, pain 
the only words she spoke were— 

“ Ah, George! the sunshine of my life is 
over; and you know it is long since I was 
made to know that henceforth I must try to 
live for the many instead of devoting myself 
only to one. You understand me now.” 

* . * * * 

Six weeks had to elapse before Mary Vau- 
ghan was to set forth for the scenes of her ar- 
duous duties. Very thankful she was that the 
experience she had gained and the skill she 
had acquired, during her attendance on the 
sufferers injured in the terrible accident at 
the coal-pits four years previously had render- 
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Long before Mary Vaughan had 


for the work before her by a course of instruc-|dreamt that she should ever go to the East, 
tion in a London hospital. Now that all the/her little namesake and god-child Mary, 


struggle to come toa right decision and the 
excitement attendiug it had passed away, she 
felt that nothing would be so likely to heart- 
en her for her coming work asa few weeks 
passed in quiet thought and anticipation of 
the duties she would have to perform. It was 
not often that she talked to those around her 
of these things, but a look at her soft, serious 
eyes and thoughtful brow made those around 
her see in them sufficient indices of the all- 
absorbing subject which now occupied her 
mind. Gentle and retiring, yet brave and 
self-reliant, she shrank from the idea of ap- 
pearing as a heroine, either in her own eyes 
or in the estimation of others. Her one de- 
sire was always to remember that she was 
simply doing her duty, and that this duty 
had been so plainly pointed out to her, that 
there was no danger of her being tempted 
to. question the propriety of the decision 
which she had made. Even had she hesitated 
for a moment, the remembrance of the scenes 
she had passed through when she had gone to 
London to offer herself as a candidate, would 
have sufficed to strengthen her again, and to 
make her feel that to be allowed to go was 
not only a bounden duty but a very great 

rivilege. During her short stay in town she 
ad had most atlecting visits from the re- 
latives of the wounded, with tears recommend- 
ing those who were dear to them to her care 
and her kindess; and though Mary could 
not. promise much, the very tone of her voice 
and the expression of her face seemed to in- 
spire such confidence, that none of her many 
visitors bade her good-bye without leaving 
with her their blessing, uttered, in many in- 
stances, with faltering voices and eyes stream- 
ing with tears. Those anxious faces and those 
pleading !ooks often rose before her now, al- 
most too vividly sometimes for her composure, 
and yet the recollection of them seemed to 
nerve and encourage her more than anything 
else could have done. 

Swiftly the days passed away at-the Hall, 
where none were more actively employed in 
making preparations for Mary’s outfit than her 
little nephews and nieces; and a proud and 
happy face does the youngest of them wear, 
seated of an evening on a low stool at her 
aunt’s feet, cutting up old linen into strips and 
bandages. Very busy, too, are her young 
nephews, Reginald and Arthur — fine hand- 
some lads of eight and ten years of age—scrap- 
ing lint as if for their very lives, and continu- 
ally appealing to their mother to come and 
look at the great, soft, white heap they have 
accumulated ; their cheeks flushing and their 
eyes brightening when Auntie thanks them 


hearing Mr. Vaughan read in the Times the 
list of regiments that were to be sent off im- 
mediately to the seat of war, suddenly inter- 
rupted him with the exclamation, “ Oh, papa, 
whatever shall I do, if Aunt Mary is ordered 
off to Turkey ?” But now that she has really 
been ‘ordered off, and the little one has had 
all the reasons of the summons explained to 
her, no one is more eager to assist—more busy 
in packing up Aunt Mary’s work-box, and 
bringing to her contributions from the village 
children, who have all of them something to 
send to the poor wounded soldiers, even if it 
is only a scrap of flannel or a bit of linen-rag. 
But no matter what it was, every gift was re- 
ceived, for it was Mr. Vaughan’s wish that his 
people should feel that they bad, each and 
every one of them, an interest in the cause ; 
and that they and their brave brethren in 
arms were all of them members one of another. 
‘« 1f the war makes us more alive to this than 
we have hitherto been,” he would say to his 
wife, “ that alone will be a great step gained.’ 
When, too, any one presenting their little of- 
fering, would say that it was scarcely worth 
the giving, and regret that more was not in 
their power, he would remind them ‘ that even 
a cup of cold water given in His name, would 
be blessed to both giver and receiver.” Some 
there were who would come to him bitterly 
complaining that they had nothing to add to 
the general store, and to such he would say, 
“Do not fancy you have nothing; you have 
still your prayers to give, and you know where 
it is written that the ‘effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much,” So the 
time passed, until one evening the little party 
at the Hall were gathered round the large 
table after*an early tea, engaged in their 
labors of love, Mrs. Vaughan employed in 
busily stitching sheets; Catherine, her eldest 
girl, intent upon sewing the sleeves into a 
large flannel dressing-gown; Reginald and 
Arthur scraping away and comparing the 
quantity of lint which each had manufactured 
since the night before ; little May, with serious 
face, cutting away the hems from an old table- 
cloth; Mr. Vaughan arranging, the while, a 
number of perodicais which were to be sent in 
some of Mar ’s packages for the amusement 
of the convalescent in the hospitals. They 
were all so absorbed in their various employ- 
ments, that they had not missed ‘ Aunt Mary’ 
until she sent a message for her little niece, 
who, after being out of the room for some 
minutes, returned with a very pleased, im- 
portant expression of face, and going up 





|straight to Mrs, Vaughan, said, in a demure 
'tone, * Piease, mamma, there is a person at the 
and calls them her own good little aides-de-' door, who wishes to know if she may come in 
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here to speak to you: a very nice person she 
is, too,” added little May, not having self-com- 
mand enough to refrain from a comment evi- 
dently of her own. 

“What is it, Edith?” said Mr. Vaughan, 
looking up from the books which lay in piles 
around him. 

“T can’t quite understand,” replied Mrs. 
Vaughan, “ little May is saying that there is a 
person at the door, and that she wishes to 
come in to speak to me.” 

“Well, whatever it is, or whoever it may 
be, we must not keep them waiting, at any 
rate,” replied Mr. Vaughan, as he rose and 
went tothe door. On opening it he started 
back with an expression of surprise which he 
quickly repressed and changed into a cheerful 
“ Walk in, ma’am, there is no one in the room 
but Mrs. Vaughan and the children.” 

Thus invited, the unknown stepped for- 
ward, but still she did not speak, nor for a 
moment did any one else, so unlike was her 
costume to anything they had ever seen be- 
fore. She was dressed in a loosely fitting 
gown of gray tweed, on her arms she wore 
white cutfs, which were fastened above the 
elbow, a checked apron, and a plain thick 
linen cap, completed her attire. When she 
first entered the room her right hand was pres- 
sed against her bosom, but she had no sooner 
removed it, thereby disclosing to view a brown 
holland band fastened on one shoulder, passing 
across her chest, and again fastened at the 
waist, bound with red, and having the words, 
“ Scutari Hospital” worked upon it, then the 
children jumped from their seats, and calling 
out, “ Aunt Mary, Aunt Mary,” almost smoth- 
ered her at first with kisses, then shyly re- 
treated, as if fearing they had gone beyond 
bounds, now that she was really ready to be the 
poor wounded soldiers’ nurse. It was pretty 
to see their wistful half-reverential looks whilst 
they stood scanning her costume, as if she 
were something set apart from them, belong- 
ing to another world, of which they knew 
nothing. Yet there was nothing about her to 
awe them, less now than ever, for a faint smile 
was playing upon her lips, though her eyes 
were glistening with tears, which she was 
vainly endeavoring to keep back. But it was 
only a moméntary weakness; soon the smile 
shone more brightly forth, and her face as- 
sumed a half amused expression as she said, 
“ Well, dears, here I am, shorn of all my pomps 
and vanities for a while. Do you think P shall 
do for a hospital nurse ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, Auntie,” cried the four 
children in chorus; “and if the soldiers don’t 
love you very dearly,” added Arthur, with 
flashing eyes, “ I wont send them any more lint, 
and then what would become of them, I should 
like to know ?” 

“ Oh, Auntie, that is not doing as we would 
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be done by, is is?” asked little May, quite 
shocked at such an unkind threat, and casting 
an appealing look at ‘ Aunt Mary, who only 
smiled and said, “ Arthur knows very well that 
his Auntie would not like him to show his love 
for her by behaving unkindly to others. But 
he need not fear that the poor wounded ‘men 
will not be thankful for my nursing. I am 
only afraid they will show more gratitude than 
I shall be able to deserve!” 

“ Oh, no, no, that can never be,” again the 
boys exclaimed in chorus; “there is nobody 
in the whole world so good or so kind as you 
are. Is there, dear mamma—nobody but you ?” 

Mrs. Vaughan could not answer, she only 
kissed her boys, and murmured, “ Oh, Mary, 
I never realized it till now. How could we 
ever let you go?” 

“ Come, come,” interrupted Mr. Vaughan, 
“ this will never do; you oan we are all to 
be very happy, as indeed we ought to be to- 
night. So your boxes have come, and you 
never told us anything about it, Mary, that 
you might give us this little surprise ; was that 
the reason ?” 

“ Yes, Henry, I thought the children would 
enjoy it. Now you must come and see what 
else has been sent to me,” and so saying, she 
led the way to her own room. i 

There, on a large table, were arranged the 
articles supplied by the Government, consist- 
ing of another gray tweed dress, gray cloak, 
brown bonnet, aprons, caps, towels, sponge, 
india-rubber goloshes, and a railway wrapper. 
The room was crowded with boxes, some half 
filled, and containing linen sheets, blankets, 
etc., others full of the contributions of friends ; 
others packed with woollen mits and flannel 
breast-plates, the gifts of the villagers; socks 
and stockings knitted by the school children. 
These packages were to be forwarded by the 
hospital ships, each nurse being allowed to 
take only one box with her, containing her 
clothes, and in Mary’s case, what she valued 
very much, a case of instruments, the gift of 
Sir George Dashwood, whose scruples seemed 
to have vanished away insensibly since the 
conversation which we have recorded took 
place. 

“ May we look at your things, Aunt Mary ?” 
asked the boys, timidly, and treading on tip- 
toes, as if they were in some sacred place. 

“ Look, but not touch,” answered Aunt Ma- 
ry, smiling ; “ or, better still, I will show you 
all my treasures. See, here is a case of eau de 
Cologne from kind papa, and there are large 
bottles of lavender water of dear mamma’s 
very own making.” ; 

“And books! our picture-books that we 
gave you,” interrupted Reginald ; “ mind you 
tell the soldiers that it was we who sent them. 





I wonder if they ever saw such nice ones be- 
fore,” he added, as he took up the books, and 
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then hastily laid them down, in remembrance | 


of Aunt Mary’s injunctions. 
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lights and shadows, the quiet made glad with 
the cawings of rooks, and the distant sound of 


“ Oh, what a dear little hammer!” cried Ar-| threshing corn. But even while she looked and 
thur. Are you obliged to take that, Auntie ?” | looked, the outer present world began to fade 
he added, with a comical look, as if he did not | away, and bygone days arose before her as viv- 


think it quite the thing for a nurse. 


idly as if they had never passed away. In one 


“ You shall have it when I come back,” she | short hour she lived through all her life, with its 


answered, replying to his thought ; “and now 
go and look what a nice bath that is, and what 
a soft mattress. 
for me ; and a great comfort it will be, I am 
sure! Here, too, are Aunt Ellen’s pretty slip- 
pers, which she worked.” 

“Yes; and I dare say Aunt Mary will give 
them away to the first poor soldier who wants 
them,” said Arthur, “ just as she did 7 

“ We will not talk of things that are past,” 
interrupted Aunt Mary, hastily. “And now, 
my dears, you must go down stairs again, 
while I take off my nurse’s dress ; so good-bye 
to you all.” 





* * e * *” * 


“Where are you going? Mayn’t we go 
with you?” cried little May, when her aunt 
came into the school-room in her bonnet and 
shawl the day before the one on which she was 
to set out. 

“ Not to-day, darling. I am not going far, 
and will soon be at home again,” Aunt Mary 
answered, as she opened the French window 
and passed out. 

“ Not to-day—I must be alone to-day !” re- 
peated Mary Vaughan to herself, asshe walked 
up and down on the terrace, losing herself in 
thoughts of the past and of the future. That 
terrace walk !— how often would it recur to 
her memory when far away — associated as it 
was with so many recollections, sad as well as 
happy, yet all equally sweet and cherished. 
There as a child she had played with her 
brother and sister ; there she had walked be- 
side the failing steps of that dear mother, who 
had so early lett her children to mourn her loss 
on earth, and there, under the shadow of the 
lime-trees, her mother had loved to sit_and 

ze upon the beautiful prospect stretching out 

fore her. Rugged hill and brown moorland ; 
heaths as crimson in autumn with heather as 
sun-set lighted Alps; wooded glen and green 
hill side, a winding river and a picturesque 
bridge ; the little gray church half showing it- 
self from amongst the dark elms that over- 
shadowed it ;— all could be seen from the seat 
under the limes. And, November day though 
it was now, Mary thought that she had never 
seen the landscape look more beautiful, as hill 
and valley, heath and moorland, wood, river, 
and pasture glided into brightness, or sank in- 
to shade, whilst the fleeey clouds went career- 
ing over the sky. ‘Thankful was Mary from 
her very heart for the cheering influence of the 
day, for the pleasant breeze, the changing 


Aunt Ellen has had it made | 





few sorrows and its many joys: the happiness 
she had’tasted and the happiness she had lost 
— when he to whom she had given all the love 
of her young heart had passed away suddenly 
from her to sleep the sleep of death in his qui- 
et grave beneath the shadow of the yew trees, 
whose dark evergreen branches were con- 
trasting, strongly now, with the soft brown of 
the leafless elm-trees growing round that little 
churchyard. 

“ Oh, what a comfort to feel that his noble 
spirit, his loving heart, would have entirely 
sympathized in such a work as this,” thought 
Mary. “How would he have encouraged, in 
word and deed, those who are setting forth on 
this mission of love. Little, indeed, did I guess 
when he said to me, “ Live on, dearest, for 
your work on earth is not yet ended,” what 
that work would be! And yet if it please God 
to call me hence, even as he was called away 
in the midst of his work, and when his life 
seemed to be most valuable ?— oh, no one 
will ever be able to supply his place, no one 
will eyer be to this village what he was.” 
Thus she went on forgetting herself in thoughts 
of him, until, rising trom the terrace-seat, she 
walked on, and, opening a ‘little gate, went 
along a narrow path, which led acress the park 
into the quiet churchyard. Ten years had 
ssa away since all that was mortal of Arthur 

-ercy had been committed to the grave. But 
his memory still shone brightly in the hearts 
of the many who loved him, and the hands 
which would have delighted to minister to him 
in life, were still employed in thoughtful loving 
care about his last resting-place. The first 
rays of the morning sun shone upon his grave 
— it was his own wish that he should be buried 
in a sunny, cheerful spot — and tipped with 
golden light the edges of the stone-cross which 
stood at its head. No epitaph was needed to 
tell what his life had been ; it was deeply en- 
graven in the hearts of all who had known 
him. Meeting at college in their student days, 
Henry Vaughan and Arthur Percy had form- 
ed a cordial attachment for each other, and on. 
the death of the rector of Merton, Mr. Vaug- 
han had given the living to Arthur as the 
dearest friend of his son. Then followed hal- 
eyon days, days never to be forgotten by any 
of the family at the Hall. First came Henry’s 
marriage with Arthur's sister, Edith; then, the 
birth of their first. child Catherine, followed 
the next year by the birth of Reginald, the son 
and heir, but whose gladly-welcomed entrance 
into this world was the forerunner of a sad and 
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most unexpected blow. Reginald was born in 
the afternoon of a stormy December day, and 
by the time night came, his life was despaired 
of, and a messenger was sent to summon Ar- 
thur to baptize him. He went in all haste, 
neglecting to put on his greatcoat, caught cold, 
and in a week’s time symptoms of consump- 
tion began to show themselves. No one was 
alarmed at first, and the preparations for the 
marriage between Arthur and Mary, which it 
had been long fixed should take place imme- 
diately after Easter, still went on. But on 
Easter morning Arthur's spirit passed away ; 
and it was with a mournful meaning that the 
family at the Hall ever afterwards addressed 
to each other the rejoicing Easter salutation : 
“ Christ is risen indeed!” Yet Arthur never 
seemed to have really died; and to hear the 
Vaughans speak of him, a stranger might 
have fancied they were only talking of a dear 
friend who had gone from them for a time, 
but whom they would be sure to meet again 
unchanged. His spirit still dwelt amongst 
them : even the children, none of whom had 
seen him, spoke fondly of “ Uncle Arthur ;” 
and they had no greater pleasure than to hang 
a garland of pred gon se flowers over the 
eross which marked the place where he was 
laid. It was still Mr. Vaughan’s delight to go 
on with the work which, under Arthur, had 
been so well begun im the village and at the 
Hall. He had been fortunate in meeting, in 
the clergyman whom he had appointed as Ar- 
thur’s successor, one who was always ready to 
follow his advice and carry out his plans, 
though wanting in power and energy to sug- 
gest anything of himself; and this it was 
which had made Mary feel so keenly that no 
o would ever be able to supply Arthur’s 
ace. 
For a few minutes she knelt beside his grave, 
looking rather upwards than onwards, and 
then, with a countenance full of resignation 
and a heart full of God’s peace, she rose re- 
— and strengthened, and returned to the 


The last evening was spent calmly and qui- 
etly in the interchange of loving words and 
affectionate counsels. All the packing had 
been done the day before ; the village children 
had been to say their last good-bye, and Mary 
had been that morning to pay her parting vis- 
its to all her sick poor. Reginald, Arthur, 
and little May had begged hard to sit up an- 
other hour, as it was Aunt Mary’s “ last. even- 
ing,” and glad were their elders of the child- 
ish ong that prevented their minds from 
dwelling on thoughts which, however much 
they might strive against it, could not but 
have some sorrow in them. Mary. herself was 
the most cheerful of the whole party ; and 
when they separated for the night, Mr. Vau- 
ghan’s whisper as he tenderly kissed ber : 
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'“My own brave, darling sister,” and Mrs 
: Vaughan’s peaceful, trustful look as she si- 
,lently embraced her, amply repaid her for the 
exertion she had made; though so unselfish 
was she as to be scarcely conscious of the ef- 
fort it had been to keep up for the sake of 
those beloved ones to whom, to-morrow, she 
was to bid a long farewell. 


ca a * * * 


Just as the church clock was striking six 
the next morning, Mary Vaughan arose calm 
and hopeful, and having finished all her pre- 
parations the night before, she was abie to 
dress without hurry, and had time left to seek 
the composure which she felt she should need 
The gray morning light had just begun. to 
steal in at her window, and faint streaks of 
red to show in the eastern sky, when. the 
sound of the church bell was heard rising 
through the still air. Mary opened her win- 
dow, and looked out. It was the calmest of 
winter mornings; a soft mist was lying over 
the fields, and softening the outlines of the 
now leafless trees, whilst along the path which 
led through the park to the church-yard, she 
could see some of the villagers bending their 
steps towards the little church, there to join 
for the last time with her in the early-service. 

“ Thank God for this best of all supports 
and refreshments,” she said to herself, as, put- 
ting on her bonnet and cloak, she went quietly 
down stairs into the hall, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Vaughan, with the children and servants were 
ready, waiting for her. A few words of morn- 
ing greeting, and kisses to the children, and 
then they all set out, silent yet peaceful, and 
even happy. When they arrived at the little 
church, they found it full of people, and the 
sight of so many gathered together to pray 
with and for her, was almost too much for 
Mary’s composure ; but a few moments of un- 
uttered prayer restored her to calmness, and 
she was ready to join in the service. The 
children sat quietly in their accustomed places 
whilst the service proceeded. It was the first 
time they had ever been present at the ad- 
ministration of the Communion, but Mr. 
Vaughan could not resist their entreaty to be 
with Aunt Mary to the last; and he also felt 
that to witness such a scene would be likely 
to produce an impression on their minds never 
afterwards to be effaced. Never, indeed, 
could that morning be forgotten by any who 
were present; the calm quietness which 
seemed to rest upon all who were assembled ; 
the dim light of the winter’s morning strug- 
gling in at the narrow lancet windows, sober- 
ing, yet not depressing the feelings of the 
worshippers ; the bonds of love and long in- 
tercourse which united them all as in one 
family ; all this, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, was suflicient to stamp 
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forever the recollections of that morning in 
the memories of all. 

The sun was dissipating the mists as the 
little party walkec home, where a cheerful 
breakfast was set out in Aunt Mary’s sitting 
room. Beside her plate was placed the chil- 
dren’s usual morning offering of flowers, only 
this time, in addition to those which they had 
gathered out of their own gardens, a few 
* chrysanthemums and china roses, they had 
begged some camelias and geraniums from the 
gardener, and Catherine had arranged them 
all in one large bouquet. After Aunt Mary 
had sufficiently admired the flowers, and said 
that they would cheer her during her journey 
with many pleasant thoughts of the dear little 

ivers, she packed them carefully in her bas- 

et, and then they all sat down; the children, 
as usual, making talk for the elders, though 
too much excited to know very well what they 
were saying. At last the sound of carriage- 
wheels was heard, and Mr. Vaughan, looking 
at his watch, said he was afraid he must hasten 
their departure. But Mary had another or- 
deal to go through first. The servants had 
all collected in the entrance hall, and some 
of her poor people were standing outside, 
waiting to give her their last good wishes and 
their blessing. She felt inclined to shrink 


back when first she caught sight of them; 


but ever more thoughtful of others than of 
herself, she instantly went forward, shaking 
one after another kindly by the hand, and say- 
ing, a few simple affectionate words to each.— 
Then, after hastily kissing the children, who 
had borne up, as they had promised, “ bravely 
to the last,” and not daring to speak when 
Mrs. Vaughan pressed her in her arms, she 
got into the carriage, her brother jumped in 
after her, and the next moment they were on 
their way to the railway-station. 

It was late ere they arrived in town, and 
Mary went at once to her room, in order to 
snatch, if possible, a few hours’ sleep before 
starting on her journey next morning. She 
had already arranged to join the other ladies, 
who were going out with her as nurses, at the 
station, and the hour fixed was half-past four 
o'clock. 

If the scene in the quiet little church at Mer- 
ton, the morning before, had been impressive, 
Mr. Vaughan felt it was no less striking thing to 
be driving through the dark and silent London 
streets at that early hour, and then, suddenly 
arriving at the brilliantly lighted station, to 
meet such a company there. The travellers 
had already assembled, in number about fifty, 
all attired in the same quiet, unobtrusive 
costume; and Mr. Vaughan thought, whilst 
looking at them with anxious interest, that 
— as England may well be of her sons, 

er daughters have an equal claim upon her 
admiration ; sans reproche it was very evident 
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that all of these were, and sans peur they 
seemed also, for not a shadow of doubt or 
anxiety could he trace upon any one of those 
animated countenances. 

So, indeed, appeared also to think Sir 
George Dashwood, who, much to Mary Vau- 
ghan’s delighted surprise, made his appear- 
ance on the platform a few minutes after their 
arrival. _ She had fancied that it would be im- 
possible for him to leave Lady Dashwood, who 
was daily expecting her confinement; but 
the instant she saw him, and glanced at the 
radiant expression of his countenance, she 
felt he had some pleasant tidings to impart, 
and was quite prepared for his first rejoicing 
words—* Ellen is doing very well. She bade 
me come to you with her love and her fare- 
well blessing, and a kiss from her little son 
and heir, born yesterday morning. I stayed 
with her till the evening, and then she made 
me leave her. I came to town by the night- 
mail, arrived only half-an-hour ago, and here 
I am.” Then, glancing around him at the 
little band of nurses, all dressed in their gray 
gowns and cloaks and brown bonnets, inter- 
changing last words with their friends, he 
smiled, and whispered in Mary’s ear, “ You are 
quite right, my dear, I give my full consent, 
and revoke all my objections, for this is an ar- 
gument I cannot resist.” 

Mary’s only answer was a pleased, grateful 
smile. Her heart was too full to allow her to say 
anything. Moreover, her thoughts just now 
were all engaged about her darling sister, and 
the happiness which had been granted to her. 
“ The dear old Grange, how pleasant to think 
of the sound of children’s voices cheering its 
quiet rooms once more,” she said, to herself. 
** God bless the little fellow, and make him a 
blessing to his parents.” She was startled 
from her reverie, (for Sir George had turned 
from her to greet Mr. Vaughan, just returned 
from seeing Mary’s box safely placed in the 
van,) by the sudden appearance on the plat- 
form of an elegantly-dressed and sweet look- 
ing young lady, who had come with bright 
smiles, and thoughtful gifts to bid the travel- 
lars God speed, and to cheer them with the 
inspiriting news that the Queen had desired 
her to say she took the warmest interest in 
what they were doing, and wished her 
also to signify to them the expression of her 
highest approbation. The lady, well known 
to all by the part which she had taken in di- 
recting and superintending the undertaking, 
had scarcely finished speaking, when the 
warning bell began to ring, followed by the 
ery of “ Take your seats, ladies!” Ina few 
moments they were all comfortably arranged 
in their carriages; another bustling minute, 
then the whistle sounded, and, with three 
hearty and long-echoing cheers from the as- 
sembled crowd, the train started on its way. 
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Quickly it vanished from the sight of those 
who were left behind, as quickly the lights 
were extinguished at the station, and it was 
left in silence and darkness, whilst those who 
had just bid farewell to dearest friends and 
beloved relatives quietly returned to their 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


several dwellings, their hearts filled with pen- 
sive yet hopeful thoughts of those whose places 
would now be vacant at their Christmas fire- 
sides; and amongst all these none will be 
more tenderly or more constantly remember- 


ed at that coming season than Mary Vaughan. 





From the Athenzeum. 


MISS MITFORD. 


Arter a long period of decline and helpless 
suffering, cheerfully borne, the Author of * Our 
Village’ died at Swallowfield Cottage, near 
Reading, on Wednesday last, aged—as a memo- 
randum furnished by herself some years ago 
assures us—sixty-six years. 

She was born in 1789, at Alresford, in Hamp- 
shire. Her mother was an heiress ang the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Russell of Ashe, in Hampshire—a man 
of scholarship and letters. Her father—belong- 
ing to the Mitfords of Northumberland, —was, as 
her own ‘Reminiscences’ have told us, a san- 
guine, cheerful and speculative man—who tried 
physic, played at whist, spent every one’s money 
and something more, and made every living 
creature about him love him, lend to him and 
forgive him. To this love and to his extrava- 
gance his daughter’s life was sacrificed. Every 
fortune that came in his way—including a 20,- 
000/. prize, won in the lottery—was wasted— 
gayly and plausibly—by Dr. Mitford ; and while 
yet a girl, with all the impulses of a poetess, but 
with all the reserve of an old-fashioned gentle- 
woman, strong within her, his daughter was 
placed in the position of one who had to “ stave 
off” want and sorrow from the parent to whom 
she was devoted, by turning her choice and be- 
culiar gifts to account in authorship. Educated 
in a London boarding-school—which seems to 
have had the peculiar gift of “bringing out” 
poetesses—Miss Mitford first presented herself 
to the public in three volumes of poetry,—one a 
South-Sea romance, after the fashion of Scott. 
It was by chance that she afterwards fell on the 
veins of country life, scenery, and manners, on 
the one hand,—and on the other, of high tragic 
passion and action which “ Our Village ” and her 
plays in verse severally represent. The story of 
these has been told too frequently and too mir‘ute- 
ly by herself in late publications which have 
passed through our hands for it to be necessary 
to dwell more minutely on them now, or to 
enumerate the works that made a laborer’s cot- 
tage with a duchess’s “ flower garden,” three 
miles from Reading, a place of pilgrimage to 
some of the highest and most accomplished per- 
sons in Europe. But we must add, that Miss 
Mitford’s works did not represent all her gifts, 
produced as they were under sharp pressure, 
and at moments when it was fitter that the body 
of a delicate woman should have been at rest 
rather than that her fancy should have been 
goaded into exertion. Her letters were charm- 
ing: her conversation was shrewd, racy and ele- 





gant—full of pertinence in its allusions; full of 
anecdote in its recollections. She was a faithful 
and cheering friend to those she loved. She 
bore up against the trials of a hard and ill-un- 
derstood life with a sweetness and vivacity such 
as could have made strangers imagine that there 
was nothing to bear. She was well read in old 
English and in French literature. Not long 
after her father’s death, her own health, which 
had been shaken by her dutiful attendance on 
him, began to fail; and the illness which carried 
her away was slow, painful, and dispiriting.— 
But her sweetness of temper and her brightness 
of mind never failed her to the last; since, only 
a few hours before the news of her decease 
reached her friends, they had received from her 
greeting and tokens in her own handwriting,— 
showing not merely that the old kind heart was 
not soured by suffering, but that her sympathies 
had not been contracted by narrow fortunes, age, 
and pain. 

There are few of whom surviving friends will 
long think so affectionately and so cheerfully as 
of Mary Russell Mitford. Her name has an 
inaseel place in the library of healthy and 
real English literature. 





A COLLEGE tutor (who had great aversion to 
the master of his college, Lowther Yates,) lec- 
turing on the doctrine of extreme necessity, 
thus illustrated it :— 


EXTREME NECESSITY. 


He said, “ Suppose Lowther Yates and I were 
struggling in the water for a plank which would 
not, hold two, and that he should get possession 
of it, I should be justified in knocking him off ;” 
and he then added, with great veliemence, “ D—n 
him—and I would do it too, without the slightest 
hesitation ! "— Gunning’s Reminiscences. 





In frosty weather we are told we should lop 
our timber out of doors. The most sensible wa 
of lopping _ timber will be to cut your stic 
and go in doors to a comfortable fire. * 





10th. Day breaks at 6h. 2m. Cousidering that 
every day breaks, we should, instead of wasting 
the remainder of a broken day, make the best 
use we can of all the pieces. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 


PART I. 


Yes—she loved him. 

It was the thing which has happened over 
and over again—which will do so to everlasting, 
whilst the world endures; almost the saddest 
thing which can happen in the life of a woman: 
he only liked her—she loved him. 

I use these impersonals in commencing, be- 
cause they seem to come naturally in writing 
of the two concerned. “He” and “she”: were 
then, and for years after, the most important be- 
ings in my circle of existence—my brother, Al- 
wyn Reid, and* Marjory Blair. He lived with 
me, earning his bread as a teacher of languages 
in our country neighborhood ; she was his pupil. 
At least it was that at first; gradually I found 
he had gained the footing of a friend in the 
house. Old Mr. and Mrs. Blair were simple 
people ; fonder even than grandparents are pro- 
verbially allowed to be. They liked everybody 
who liked Marjory. 

And Alwyn told me—as I doubt not his man- 
ners openly told at the farm, for he was a warm- 
hearted, impulsive, and demonstrative fellow— 
that he liked Miss Marjory very much indeed. 

She was the first woman he had known inti- 
mately—that is, the first who had youth, grace, 
and a cultivated mind; and at his age all women 
are angels. I feel sure that, for a little space, 
his fancy had thrown the shadow of an ideal 
over the simple manners and mild, expressive 
face of Marjory Blair. For a day and a half he 
even contested with me that she was handsome. 
However, that notion faded away, and he con- 
tented himself with avouching that it was her 
soul which made her beautiful, since in her were 
combined the finest intellect and the highest 
moral nature he had ever found in a woman.— 
He used to talk of- her qualities, taking her to 
pieces, anatomizing her, as it were, by the hour 
together, proclaiming continually her perfection, 
and how very, very much he liked her. At first 
I was uneasy for his sake, remembering that Mr. 
Blair was a rich farmer, and my brother a poor 
teacher of languages. Afterwards, on keener ob- 
servation, I grew satisfied on his account. 

Thus things went on for a whole summer; it 
was not until the fall of the year that I, myself, 
was formally invited to the farm. 

Coming home, after having for a long evening 
watched Miss Blair and Alwyn, I just drew from 
my own mind the conclusion, which afterwards 
became only too clear, thinking it sadly over to 
myself—in almost the same words which head 
this chapter. 

Aye, Marjory loved him. Poor little girl ! 

I do not think he was to blame ; he was a very 
honorable fellow. He did not “make love,” as 
the saying is, in the slightest degree. The “love” 
made itself—sprang instinctively in response to 
his goodness, his kindness, his tenderness. For she 
was a fecble and delicate creature ; and for Alwyn 
to feel and to show a protecting fondness for such 
an one, was as natural as the breath he drew. Then 
he was so totally different from all other young 





men in those parts. He had nothing to do but 
to be himself—his natural true self—without any 
seeking to please—to make almost any woman 
care for him. 

And so it befel poor Marjory, who was sim- 
ple, and lonely, and perhaps, from her weak 
health, too much given to look to the dreamy 
and romantic side of things. Also, the cup—the 
universal cup—being held to her lips rather 
later than to most, for she was four-and-twenty 
—six months older than Alwyn—she drank— 
drank ; thinking, perhaps, that it was his belov- 
ed hand which held it, when, in fact, it was the 
hand of the angel of doom! 

_ I was very sorry indeed for poor, gentle Mar- 


~ 


ory. 

She did not betray her feelings in any un- 
maidenly way; in fact, they were scarcely be- 
trayed at all, except by accidental Jushings and 
tremblings ; a certain restless wandering of the 
eye towards any corner of the room where he 
was ; & certain intentness of ear whenever he was 
speaking, however hard she tried to keep up con- 
versation with me the while. For all things else, 
(these little things no one would notice, or did 
notice, save me,) she was just what I expected 
to find her—graceful, simple, retiring. He had 
pee her correctly, which no lover would have 

one. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” said he, 
eagerly, as we walked home. 

“All that you think of her, and something 
more.” 

“That is right; I felt sure you would like her. 
She is the very sweetest girl we know. If she 
were only a little prettier, and—don’t you agree 
with me ?—just a trifle less pale ; a degree more 
of rounded outline.” 

“I thought you hated fat women.” 

“Ugh!—so Ido. But she is so very thin— 
Ah, she will never live. She is too good for this 
world.” 

He sighed and then began talking of how far 
she had got in Italian, and how in their lessons 
this morning, Petrarch’s description of Laura 
had seemed to him exactly like Marjory. 

“Did you tell her so ?” 

“T don’t remember; yes, I think I did. Why 
not? It really was very like her I could not 
help it; could I now ?” 

I glanced up at his fine, earnest face, so free 
from all a young man’s self-conceit with re- 
gard to women. 

“Oh, no,” I said; yet my heart sighed “ Poor 
Marjory !” 

All love-stories are more or less alike; it is 
just the same thing repeated in different forms 
—very often the same form—to the world’s end. 
The world would weary of it sorely, save that the 
perpetually throbbing universal heart of the young 
generation attracts the history to itself, and 
makes it always new. 

People who have seen around them a lifetime 
of loves rise and set, climax, change, and cease, 
sometimes ended by the will of fate, sometimes 
going out like faint candles in vapor, rarely if 
ever growing to be a light to lighten the world, 
as a happy and a pure mutual love ought always 
to be—learn to view these things differently, and 
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it seems both idle and rather mournful to write 
about them at all. 

This innocent, sad love-tale of Marjory Blair 
I watched, week by week, till the year closed. — 
No one else seemed to notice it at all. Whether 
-or no the parties concerned suspected the truth, 
of themselves or of each other, it was quite impos- 
sible to divine. 

Marjory was so very quict, composed, and si- 
lent, that at times I was prone to question 
whether my too anxious pity had not exagger- 
ated the danger. Perhaps she was not in love 
at all? For Alwyn, he went on praising her to 
me in the most indefatigable and earnest way: 
but then he had done the same, or nearly the 
same, of at least six young women, all of whom 
he warmly admired, but without loving a single 
one. 

I repeat, he was not to blame—TI, his sister. 
who he declared loved him best and judged him 
hardest of any one alive, say so. He was hand- 
some, gay, ignorant of care. His was, in the 
highest degree, the poetic eclectic temperament, 
which feels the necessity of selecting from a va- 
riety of models, attracted by what is grand in 
one woman, rare in another, and lovely in a 
third, and is therefore set down by the mere 
matter-of-fact half of the world as essentially false 
and inconstant. Ido not join in that hue and 
cry. It is constant to the one inward truth of its 
nature—its ideal of abstract perfection constant- 
ly pursued and seldom found. 


In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
‘fhe shadow of the idol of my thought. 


‘Which quotation reminds me how very much 
better Shelley has expressed this fact than I— 
All that I mean is to defend my brother Alwyn, 
and all men of his type, from wholesale blind 
accusations of fickleness and heartlessness in 
love. The error is in using the word “love” at all, 
to such mere dreams of the imagination. I used 
to count on my fingers Alwyu’s “ sweethearts,” 
‘and smile at his fancied adorations, as, year by 
year, they rose and sank like waves in the tide. 
T knew that the great deep sea of his manhood’s 
love lay calm and still below them all. 

The question was whether the time was come, 
and the woman. Would Miss Blair be she? I 
doubted. She was not beautiful enough—a man 
like Alwyn, more than most men, requires a de- 
gree of absolute beauty in a wife. Poor Marjo- 
ry, with her small sickly-face, was often almost 
plain. Then she changed so. A word or look of his 
would sometimes, for an hour or two, transfigure 
ther into another being—a creature of brightness 
and joy; again another chance word and all the 
light was gone out of her; she became a pale, 
spiritless, ordinary girl. At such times, on go- 
ing home, Alwyn would say to me, “ Really, I 
never saw a woman alter like Miss Blair. few 
very plain she looked to-night.” 

Poor little Marjory ! 

For my brother, he was utterly unconscious— 
utterly! Never was there a young man more 
simple-minded, more free from self-conceit. “I 
am only a poor teacher of languages,” he would 
suy. “I can’t marry; everybody knowsit. It 
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will be at least ten years before I can venture to 
love any woman, therefore I am quite safe.” 

And I truly think he believed’so. It never 
crossed his mind that, from his pure goodness 
and singleness of character, to say nothing of 
his other qualities, some unlucky woman might 
come to love him. 

Have I not said enough—I hope so !—to prove 
unto any one, calmly and impartially viewing 
the story, that no wrong could be laid at Alwyn’s 
door ? 

Thus the year went round. 

Alwyn and I spent a rather dreary Christmas. 
We knew not how it was, but his pupils had fal- 
len off and so had mine. Ours was a thinly po- 
pulated district, and I found no new children re- 
placing the little boys who, one after the other, 
were transferred from me to grammar and foun- 
dation-schools. I speculated, beginning with what 
was always my great aversion, a girl’s boarding- 
school. ; 

“But then I should have to get rid of you, 
Alwyn ?” 

He looked surprised and colored like a maiden. 
when I.showed him how it was quite impossible 
that so good-looking and attractive a young man 
could abide, as a disguised hawk, in a dovecote 
of young ladies. 

But this vague idea of mine, foolishly thrown 
out, worked deeper than Idreamed. He became 
troubled, restless—the dull home life grew irk- 
some to him, he wanted to try his fortune in a 
wider world. Finally, after much argument, af- 
ter looking at our future on every side, and 
seeing it grow paler and cloudier as we gazed, 
one winter day, when we sat at home from morn 
till eve, shut in gloomily by the incessant snow, 
he made his determination. 

It was to go back to Germany, where for a 
year he had once studied, and try to settle per- 
manently, as a teacher in one of theuniversities. 

The pang of parting was not small, but he 
was wasting here the prime of his youth; I wisk- 
ed to see him aman in the world of men. I con- 
sented that he should go. 

The day after, the snow ceased, and over a 
beautiful white fairy world rose up the first Ja- 
nuary sun. 

“ | will begin a new life with a new year,” said 
Alwyn, as he gayly ate his breakfast, and planned 
a journey into the nearest town to make all ar- 
rangements for his departure. He would be 
absent till evening. 

* Have you forgotten Miss Blair was to come 
to us on New Year’s morning.” 

“T declare I had!” He looked disappointed. 

“ And your pretty New Year's gift? Well, I 
can give it all the same.” 

“Not quite. I like to sce her face when she 
receives a present: it is so childlike, with such 
a wondering gratefulness in the eyes. No,” lay- 
ing down his great-coat ; “ no Charlotte, I must 
stay.” 

PAs you will.” 

“T wonder,” said he, after half-an-hour’s read- 
ing over the fire, “I wonder what Marjory will 
say tomy going away. I shall. miss her ve 
much, she has been such a pleasant friend.” He 





mused for another five minutes. “But then she 
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will write. I wonder how she does write, by-the- 
bye. If there is one thing I like more than 
another, it is a real, natural woman's letter. It 
is almost better than conversation. Do you 
think-she will write to me, Charlotte ?” 

“ How can I tell, my dear?” 

“T am afraid she will be sorry to part: so shall 
I Perhaps, on the whole, you had better 
tell her instead of me. I must not think of 
these good-byes that are coming, or I shall waver 
in my purpose, as you sometimes say I have a 
habit of doing,’ 

“ Only in little things, Alwyn.” 

In this—which was a greater thing than it 
seemed, as I well knew—he wavered for a good 
hour at least. Finally he departed, leaving the 
field tome. I saw the idea of telling Marjory 
of his departure pained him, nor did he hesitate 
toshow it. He had a very tender heart. 

Isat and waited uneasily. Of late, Marjory 
had got into a habit of coming about my little 
house and me—usually on the days when she 
knew Alwyn was absent on his rounds of teaching. 
I had become used to see her enter, timidly lay 
aside her bonnet and shawl, and sit down for a 
chat, just as if she belonged to me. She was 
never very loving to me; always rathers shy 5 
but Ifelt she liked me for myself individually, 
with a feeling quite different from the showers 
of affection which Alwyn’s sister had had the 
honor of receiving from a great many other 
young ladies, and which the said sister with an 
amused complacency set down at their true value 
accordingly. 

But I liked this girl, she was so gentle, so quict. 
And I felt so sorry for her. 

It was noon before she came. I took off her 
bonnet and shook the snow from her shoes; she 
had very dainty little feet. I made her put them 
on my lap to warm them, which she long re- 
sisted ; but finally received the perhaps unwont- 
ed fondling with a blushing, beaming smile, 
and sat chatting until some sound in the 
house made her start and slip into a formal atti- 
tude. 

“You need not move; Alwyn is away. He 
wasobliged to go out on business for the whole 
day. He hopes you will excuse him.” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ He left this book as a New Year's gift. He 
would have liked to have given it to you himself, 
but thought I should do it as well.” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“He hopes you will read it sometimes, and 
not forget what good friends you and he, indeed 
we all*were.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

Her fingers could not untie the string; she 
was trembling. 

“ Suppose, my dear, we put it by till you go 
home.” 


She obeyed, not unwillingly ; but many, many 
times I saw her innocent eyes turn with a glad 
light in them to the shelf where it lay. Somehow 
I wished he had not given it to her. But it was 
his habit. Half the poetry-books in the neigh- 
borhood owed their distribution to Mr. Alwyn 


happy that I could not tell her anything. I felt 
all day like a smiling executioner with a dagger 
under his. sleeve, I wished Alwyn had not 
chosen me to tell her; yet perhaps, considering 
all things, it was best. I was a woman, and— 
once—I had been young. 

The early gloaming came; and all the winter 
Marjory was forbidden to be out after dusk. I 
wrapped her delicate chest well, and myself put 
on her little shoes. The executioner-like feelin 
was upon me stronger than ever. I postpon 
my melancholy duty till the last minute, when— 
a poor substitute for Alwyn—I slipped her arm 
under mine, and saw her home. 

It was along a ficld-path; on every side in 
smooth white waves the deep snow lay. There 
was a little bridged brook we had to cross, where 
she stood and looked down. 

“ How merrily the water gurgles on between 
the two shelves of ice! This stream never 
wholly freezes,-your brother told me. He talked 
quite a prose poem about it, one day lately.” 

“Did he ?” I sighed. 

She looked up quickly, very tenderly, in my 
face. ‘Is anything amiss with you, Miss Reid? 

“ Amiss, my dear?” Iwas putting it off when 
something whispered me that now was the best 
—the only time. And it must be done. ‘ Yes, I 
fear I am rather dreary.” 

“Ts it about——” she stopped, coloring in- 
tensely. 

* About my school falling off, you mean? 
Well, partly ; partly about—about Alwyn. He 
is too clever a fellow to rust here in a country vil- 
lage. I wish he were away.” 

She started, then reassumed here usual mo- 
nosyllabic answer, ‘ Oh, yes. 

“T think—it is possible—nay more, probable 
—that he will go away.” 

No answer. She was leaning on the rait 
of the bridge. She held it very tight and 
firm. 

“He has no ties here—none, he says; he 
wishes to go out into the world. I think any 
friend of Alwyn’s must be glad that he should 
go. His sister is, though it will cost her mach— 
much.” 

The little hand made a slight motion towards 
mine, but stopped half way. She said, in a 
low, carefully toned voice— 

, “It is very hard for you. Will he be absent 
ong ?” 

“ Indefinitely. He is gone to-day to settle 
his plans. He thinks of proceeding at once to 
Germany.” 

“Oh, to Germany! It is a—a fine country, 
Germany. Shall we walk on, Miss Reid *” 

“If you please, my dear.” 

She did not take my arm, but moved on alone, 
with a slow but unfaltering step. I was ¥ 
thankful the disclosure was so well over. 
would not trust myself to any more speech on 
the subject, but went on pointing out the red, 
frosty sky, the white tracery of the trees, and 
everything that could make a conversation. — 
She answered—just answered, and no more. 

“ Take care, Miss Blair; the road is all ico— 





Reid. But Marjory did not know this. 
We spent a quiet morning. She looked so 
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you will fall.” 
“Shall 1?” 
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“Let me help you—you shiver.” 

“Tam so cold.” 

With one slight moan she slipped from m 
hold and dropped into a snow drift in the dite 
bank, as white as the snow, that buried her. 

I carried her in my arms across the field home. 
She came to herself just as we reached the farm 
gate, and insisted upon walking. 

“ Don’t tell anybody ; it was only the cold.” 

And then she lost consciousness again. Hours 
passed before she spoke another word. 

The doctor said it was the shock of the fall 
in the snow acting on a nervous system, sensi- 
tive in the highest degree. She must be kept 
very quiet indeed, or he would not answer for 
the consequences. 

I went home to Alwyn with a heavy con- 
science. I felt as if we two were conspiring the 
death of that poor child. Even I—how wrong 
it was of me to let her come, to let him go to 
and fro, when I might perhaps have found ex- 
euses to keep them asunder. Or why did I 
not give some hints—surely it was in the power 
of a woman and a sister so to do—to save her, 
poor innocent, from building her love palace 
upon such shifting sands. For such, alas! I 
knew they were! Still, { thought I would sound 
Alwyn. 

He was so full of his German plans, that it 
was not till tea was over that he thought of ask- 
ing about Miss Blair. 

“ Did she like her present ?” 

“ Very much, I believe.” 

“Did you tell her of my going? 
‘she receive the news ?” 

“ Very quietly.” 

He looked rather disappointed. Ah! human 
nature. Alwyn loved so to have people liking 
him, harmlessly liking him, as he them—es- 
pecially women; he had very few male friends. 

“ But surely she said something—some little 
hint of regret. Tell me, word for word.” 

“T believe she said that Germany was a fine 
country. Nothing more. Why should you wish 
for more?” 

He laughed. “Oh! I can’t tell. Only I like 
my friends to care for me a little. I thought 
she did’ Perhaps I was mistaken. That is 
all.” 

“ Alwyn,” I said, looking earnestly at him 
across the tea-table, “do you really wish Mar- 
jory Blair to care for you *” 

“In a friendly way—yes!” 

“In any other way ?” 

“te” 

After a silence, during which he gulped his 
scalding tea and asked for more, he said— 

“ Charlotte, what could put such a question 
in your head? You know I never meddle with 
those sort of things. I cannot, I dare not,‘ make 
love, as the phrase goes, to any girl; or if I 
could, and dared, Marjory Blair—sweet, gentle 
creature—is not the girl for me.” 

“ T was sure of that.” 

* She is too pure, too meek,” he continued; “I 
want a woman, not an angel. I should feel my- 
self black by the side of her. Also, she is so 
very small and pale, and she has just a little—a 
Tittle red tinge in her hair. Couldn’t marry a 


How did 
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girl whose Jocks were anything but raven !— 
Quite impossible.” 

I did not smile. I was very restless and mis- 
erable. My brother called me “rather cross” 
more than once that evening. It was a relief, 
when about nine o’clock the young doctor, Al- 
wyn’s sole associate in the village, came in for a 
game at chess. He had been again sent for 
to the farm, he said; Miss Blair was very ill in- 
deed—dangerously so. 

Alwyn sprang up—“ Charlotte, what’s this ?— 
You never told me she was ill.” 

“Tt was only a fall she had—a slip in the 
snow,” said I sullenly. 

“Nay, more than that, I suspect,” observed the 
young doctor, sapiently. “She has had a great 
shock of some kind—something here, or per- 
haps here,” and he touched successively his fore- 
head and his left side, with a suspicious glance 
at Alwyn. 

My brother did not notice it, he was too much 
grieved. 

“O Charlotte, you should have told me.— 
What can have befallen her, poor gentle, little 
soul, poor dear rng om ot 

“I dare say she will be better soon,” said the 

oung doctor with an expressive smile. “ Come, 

id, we shall have no more chess playing 
when you are gone to Germany.” 

After that, I was quite prepared for the news 
which met me on every hand in our village next 
day, that Miss Marjory Blair was dying for 
love of my brother Alwyn and grief at his de- 
parture. In my agony of remorse and pain, I 
told, Gdd forgive me, to half-a-dozen gossips at 
least half-a-dozen absolute lies. 

I went to see the poor child afterwards. Her 
emg received me very frigidly indeed.— 

arjory did not know me atall. She kept talk- 
ing incessantly about the snows—“ the cold, cold 
snows ”"—whispering now and then in a low, 
fond, frightened voice the word “ Alwyn.” 

I felt like a guilty thing when her grandpa- 
rents took me solemnly into the chilly state par- 
lor and shut the door. 

“T wish to speak to you, Miss Reid,” said the 
old man. “Confidentially it must be, andgan- 
didly. Will you answer the same ?” 

“ If possible.” 

“Tt is about our poor child.” 

“ Our darling, our only one,” echoed the grand- 
mother, weeping. 

“We are old folk, or we should have been 
wiser. We have found it out too late. It is 
not her fault, poor pet! though we could have 
wished things different ; she might have looked 
higher.” 

“ Sir!” A momentary flash of sisterly haughti- 
ness, which was gone as soon as | looked at the 
sorrowful old couple, and thought of the almost - 
dying girl up stairs. 

“But he is a fine young fellow, and on the 
whole we are content. She loves him—her 
words betrayed her when she did not know what 
she was talking about ; she shall marry him if 
she likes. Miss Reid, will you tell us how long 
your brother has been courting our Marjory? 

“T cannot tell—this is so sudden.” 

“ Perhaps he has not told you,” said the grand: 
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mother, kindly. ‘“ Yet he ought—so good a sis- 
ter. And he must be so proud of being loved 
by our Marjory.” 

“T rose; I hardly knew what I was about. I 
muttered something about going home and ex- 
plaining all to-morrow. 

“ Yes, go tell him we forgive him. He shall 
see her as soon as she is better. Her old grand- 
father will not have her fretting. Say he shall 
marry her at once, and he need not go to Ger- 
many.” 

Homeward through the snowy fields I ran, 
feeling drawn around me an inexplicable net of 
sorrow, gloom and wrong. 


“Ts she very ill, Charlotte ?” 

“ Very ill indeed.” 

Alwyn looked thoroughly miserable, as he had 
done all day. Had he shown it less, or struggled 
against it more, I would have been satisfied. As 
it was, I felt to ahorrible degree that uncertain- 
ty of action in which the line between right and 
wrong is drawn so finely and invisibly that one 
can hardly detect it at all. 

Fate, or circumstance, or his own error, had 
led my brother into a position whence his next 
movement must inevitably create misery and 
wrong. A choice only lay of the lesser misery— 
the lesser wrong. 

If he had then, or ever had had any prior at- 
tachment, if his temperament had been sterner, 
and not, and as I knew it to be, inclined to love 
every human being who cared for him, there 
could not be the slightest doubt that he was not 
bound, in fact it would have been an absolute 
sin to m Marjory Blair. As things stood, 
I wavered. He was fond and yielding in his na- 
ture, his conscience tender, his sense of honor 
keen, and to be loved was a necessity of his ex- 
istence. Besides, he would need so much devo- 
tion, so much forbearance through life—safer 
for him to marry a woman who loved him, than 
a woman whom he loved. 

Whether my theory grew out of evidence or I 
found evidence to suit my theory, I can hardly 
tell, but I reasoned thus :— No one will question 
the fact that a man’s love, however passionate 
and intense, must from its very nature, after mar- 
riage, become calmed and settled down, often 
temporarily cooling, until the new bond, which 
has in it more affectionate friendship than pas- 
sion, is formed between the pair, —this bond 
which, once formed, endures for ever. While, on 
the other hand, almost invariably, the wife’s love 

ws, becomes more deep, more patient, more 
ond, romance changes into household tenderness, 
exacting caprice is merged into the humblest de- 
votedness. Out of ten men who have married in 
a state of maddest adoration, I think at the end 
of the second year, at least eight couples would 
be found in which the wife loved the husband 

st. 

I began to question whether my brother might 
not do worse than save from lasting sorrow the 
foolish, faithful heart of Marjory Blair. 

“ What are you thinking of?” said he to me, 
when, for half an hour I had been pretending to 
sew and he to read, till on looking up we found 
it was a sham on either side. 
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I paused a moment, then dashed at once into 
the honest truth. “I was thinking of poor Mar- 

jory. 

“So was I.” 

“ What about her?” 

“ That she must be of even more delicate con- 
stitution than I feared. Such a trivial thing, a 
mere slip in a snowdrift, to produce this danger- 
ous illness.” 

I was silent. 

“ Are you quite sure it was nothing more seri- 
ous? Did you not tell me it was that and only 
that?” 

“No, I never did. It would have been telling 
a falsehood.” 

“Charlotte—you are cross with me about 
something.” 

“ Not cross with you, only very miserable on 
account of you. Oh, Alwyn, why did not Heaven 
make you an ugly, common-place, harmless 
midge of a fellow, like the little doctor.” 

And putting back his hair, I looked into his 
noble, handsome face with a vague sense of pity 
for all womankind. The more so as he smiled in 
real unconsciousness of my meaning. One could 
not but forgive him, for half the mischief he did 
sprang from his own entire humility. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Charlotte; I am far too 
sad for that. Talk of poor Miss Blair. How 
soon will she be herself again ?” 

“ God knows!” 

“ Surely in a week or so she will be better. I 
must see her before I leave.” 

“Why so? To grieve her, torture her, break 
her heart? Brother, you shall not. You men 
have no more feeling than a stone. I would to 
Heaven you had never exchanged a word with 
that poor child.” 

“ Charlotte!” 

“Do you know what has come of it, your 
daunderings up to the farm, your Italian read- 
ings, your walks in green lanes, looking at the 
moon ?~I feared how it would end—saw it 
coming weeks ago.” 

“ Sister Charlotte” (angrily), “don’t be a 
fool.” 

“I wish to Heaven I were! that it were all 
my fancy, and no one were to blame. She is not 
_ — fond darling. Idon’t know that you are 
either. You could not help it, Alwyn. But you 
have done a cruel thing. You have broken a 
girl’s heart.” 

“ I a ” —— 

“ Now don’t look so astonished and innocent,” 
for I was vexed with him. “’Tis the simple 
truth. Her friends asked me to-day how long 
my brother had been courting pe i 

“T protest, I never said a word of love to her 
in my life!” , 

“Foolish boy, do you think that love is ex- 
pressed and won only by words ?” 

He hung his head. ‘ 

“ But, whatever you did, or whatever you said, 
the case stands thus: you have made that poor 
girl’s life miserable, and now you are going away 
and taking her peace with you. She loves you 
to the very bottom of her soul.” 

“My God!” 

His head dropped on the table; he was as pale 
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as death. Weremained silent for many minutes. 
I sewed on fast till I could not see for crying. 

“ God forgive me,” he said at last. “I meant 
no harm. What am I that she should care for 
me? Poor Marjory! Sweet, gentle angel! 

Hie actually wept. 

“ Charlotte, first tell me all that passed.” 

I told him, disguising nothing. He was greatly 
affected. 

“Oh, my unworthiness, my unworthiness ! 
To make so many people miserable. What a 
wretch I must have been !” 

I tried to comfort him, but the case was too 
clear. He must have erred in some degree, per- 
haps, more than I knew, or a modest, shy mai- 
den like Marjory would never have so blindly 
thrown her heart away. Also, other observers 
would not have been so clearly deceived as to the 
relation between them. Still he had done no 
more, in fact, much less, than hundreds of young 
men do, and pass unblamed through the world, 
while the foolish young women are only laughed 
at. But his sensitive conscience exaggerated the 
folly into the blackest crime. He was over- 
whelmed with remorse. 

“ Charlotte, tell me, what must I do ?# 
can I atone ? 
broken sd 

“ Your broken heart will not exactly heal hers.” 

“Do you think it will never heal? Do women 
never get over these — these things ?” 

“ Get over! as a horse leaps a hedge, either 
falls staked in the middle or limps for life after- 
wards. Oh yes, certainly they “get over” it. It 
is usually a case of kill or cure, according to the 
patient’s strength. Ithink poor little Marjory 
will be among the “ killed.” 

“God forbid. What must I do ? 
— to marry her ?” 

“ Ask your own heart that question.” 

I left him, went to lock the house and dismiss 
our maid Mary’s jo, who was courting assidu- 
ously by the kitchen fire. How much simpler 
and happier these affairs are often carried on in 
kitchens than parlors. 

“ Alwyn, take your candle, it is time for bed.” 

“ Sister, come here. Give me some help — 
advice. I feel half-crazy.” 

I came, smoothed his hot forehead, and kissed 
him. My poor boy! He was paying dearly for 
all his foilies. 

“Tell me, Alwyn, did you ever for any mo- 
ment feel a spark of love, not sentimental friend- 
ship, but downright love for that gentle creature, 
whom many men would really adore ?” 

“Would they? Yes, I know it. At times, 
even I have fancied — but then I smothered the 
feeling down. Idared not love, youknow. And 
to think of her loving me — me that am not wor- 
thy to tie the sandal of her shoe.” 

“You might grow worthier. She might help 
you to conquer your faults and become a noble 
man. You may never find such love again, and 
from such a woman.” 

“T feel that.” 

“ Are you quite sure that, honoring and liking 
her, you do not in some vague fashion love her ? ” 

“As a friend, a companion, a comforter, yes ; 
as my wife, no!” 


How 
If the most complete, heart- 





Ought I to 
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“Then she had better, aye, and ifshe knew it 
she would rather, a thousand times, die of a 
broken heart, than live and be married to you.” 

I took up my candle and went to bed. 

It was two o'clock before I heard Alwyn quit 
the parlor and go up stairs. As he passed my 
room I called him. He answered, opened the 
door, and stood a minute outside. He had a 
paler, more resolute, and calmer face than I ever 
saw him wear. 

“Do you want anything, Charlotte?” 

“Yes—no. Alwyn, dear, what time do you 
wish to breakfast ?” 

“Early, Iam going to London. Probably 
shall be away a week. Meanwhile will you send 
me news of —— the farm, every day ?” 

*T will.” 

“ And you will manage to let them know that 
I am not—at least not yet—going to Ger- 
many ?” 

“Thank Heaven for that! Yet, Alwyn ——” 
But he had closed the door and vanished. 


Two days after he wrote me a long letter, full 
of tenderness. 

He said, “ he ought.to be grateful everlastingly 
for the love of two such women. That he would 
try to deserve and keep it to the end of his 
days.” 

“ He should not be able to live with me again,” 
he added, “ having got employment in London, 
which would at least keep him above want; but 
he would try to visit me as often as was practi- 
cable.” 

For what had passed between him and me on 
that unhappy evening (he mentioned the date), 
he begged me never to reveal it to any human 
being. .“ He had quite made up his mind: now. 
She was a noble creature, worthy of all love. 
She should never know to her dying day that he 
had married her from gratitude.’ 

The last sentence was written on a half-sheet ; 
his letters were always careless and fragmentary. 
I felt it would be advisable to look through them 
all, and destroy in whole or in part any that had 
reference to Miss Blair. 

This I did, though it entailed a few sacrifices ; 
for his letters were very beautiful in themselves, 
and every scrap was naturally precious to me. 

Having expurgated, as I believed, every frag- 
ment that could do harm, and seen all in ashes 
under the grate, I tied up the remainder safely, 
and put the packet by against the time when my 
brother and his wife would have the examining 
of the Cy cm of me—the “ dear departed.” 

I sent Alwyn daily tidings of Miss Blair; but 
in one thing I acted contrary to his desires. 
Knowing him, perhaps, better than he knew 
himself, I thought it safest to say nothing at the 
farm about him. 

Marjory slowly recovered. By the week’s end 
she was able to sit up and be carried down stairs. 
No one talked to her about her sudden illness, or 
even mentioned my brother’s name. But she 
saw me about her continually as if with a sort 
of right. She seemed glad. 

Yet there was in her a great change—a quiet 
recognizing of her pad wound, and setting 





herself to meek endurance of the same. 











struggle was altogether silent. If it lasted long 
it would, I foresaw, speedily destroy the frail 
tabernacle of such a loving spirit, which loved 
the more intensely from its total unselfishness, 
purity, and want of that useful quality called 
ride. 

? She was one of those fortunate beings who find 
it “ not so difficult to die.” 

On Sabbath afternoon, when all the house was 
quiet, she came down into the parlor, and sat 
reading her Bible; then leaned back musing, 
with her hand on a bunch of snowdrops, the first 
out of my garden borders. She looked as frail 
and fair as they. 

All of a sudden, without giving any notice of 
his approach, and so quietly that the grand- 
parents were not even roused from their doze in 
either side of the fire, my brother walked into 
the room. 

He was a great deal more agitated than Mar- 
jory. After the first minute she sat calm in her 
chair, and answered his questions about her 
health in the most ordinary way, as in his many, 
many visits beforetime. It is astonishing what 
even the weakest of women can do when need 
compels. 

Mrs. Blair woke, looked pleased, and asked 
him to stay to tea. Alwyn stayed. He was a 
trifle less gay than his wont, but there was about 
his manner a beantifal tender repose infinitely 
more attractive. 

He paid very little formal attention to Marjory ; 
only I saw him earnestly looking at her some- 
times, at which she would start, and grow the 
color of a rose. 

After tea, Mrs. Blair asked me to come and 
see the chickens—chickens in January !—and 
coaxed the old man after us to the kitchen fire. 

“ We must leave the young folk together, you 
know, Miss Reid.” 

It was a very, very long hour, and I do not re- 
member in the least what the worthy old couple 
talked to me about. 

Later, the farmer observed, with a chuckle, 
that he was sure, if ever so much in love, the 

ng folk nfust want their supper, and some- 
dy ought tosummon them. “ Do you go, Miss 
Reid.” 


I went, making a great and ingenious clatter 
at the handle of the door. 

Idle precaution! My brother, who was sitting 
with his arm round Marjory’s waist, did not re- 
move it when I entered. He testified no annoy- 
ance at my intrusion, no shyness at the fond at- 
titude in which I found them. He was doing 
only that which it was his duty to do. 

“Come here! Nay, don’t shrink, dear Mar- 
jory. Charlotte, here is your sister. Take her, 
and love her always.” 

The young betrothed ran into my bosom, and 
wept out her happy heart there. 

Poor Marjory ! 


PART II. 
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ficiently independent to have married without it. 
They began life prosperously enough. 

Both wished me to live with them; but I be- 
lieve that this is a great harm to any young hus- 
band and wife, so I kept firmly to my school ; tho’ 
many a time, when the noisy little lads were 
gone, I sat-by my still fireside and thought of 
theirs. 

Often I used to take and read Marjory’s let- 
ters. They were very frank and free. She was 
freer with me even than with her husband, she 
said. She loved him so, it made her afraid of 
him. 

The honeymoon letters were as happy as a 
bird singing in a May-hedge. He was so kind 
and so tender over her; almost like a mother or 
a sister. He watched her every step; it made 
her often wicked enough to feel glad she was not 
strong, that she might have his fond care per- 
petually around her. For the joy of being near 
him, doing little things for him—knowing that 
she utterly and entirely belonged to him, now 
and forever-—there could be nothing like it im 
this world ! 

Love!—love!—that incomprehensible, won- 
derful thing, intangible as air, a mere modicum 
of which suffices to some excellent cold-blooded 
creatures, but which to others is the sole at- 
mosphere in which they live and move, without 
which they suffocate and drown. Poor Marjory; 
love was to her the very breath of life. Beyon 
it, was nothingness. 

It is a mournful thing, seeing we are not yet 
angels, whose sole existence is love, and that wo 
have not yet arrived at that angelic development 
which is wholly satisfied with and absorbed in 
the Love Divine; it is, I say, a very mournful 
thing when any human being is constituted so. 





Af Christmas-time, Alwyn wrote to me, “ Sis- 
ter, you must come.” So I packed up my trunk 
for a month, and went. 

It was the oddest thing imaginable for me to 
be knocking at my brother’s own door, and to 
have to inquire in a formal manner for “ Mr. 
Reid.” Neither of them knew the precise hour 
of my coming; so I appeared at the new house 
asastranger. It was about five ; their dinner- 
hour. I saw the cloth laid as I passed. From 
the drawing-room floor a figure came fluttering 
—nay, flying down. 

“ Alwyn! you are in beautifal time to-day.” 

Then seeing me. the little mistress of. the 
house discovered her mistake. Her sisterly wel- 
come was very fond—tearfully so. 

“Tam sure—if we had known—I am s0 sorry 
Alwyn is not here to meet you.” 

“Never mind ; I dare say he will be home in 
a minute.” 

“Oh, yes !”—Her old monosyllables. 

She brightened up, and busied herself about 
me in a thousand ways. Then we came and sat 
down by the drawing-room fire, and I admired 
the pretty house most indefatigably. Neverthe- 
less, conversation flagged, sank into that lull 
which always oppresses those closely united, who 





They were married early in the summer, and 


meeting after a long absence, during which 


vent to live in London. Marjory had a little | much has happened, have so many things to say, 


fortune of her own, and my brother was suf-!that they eannot say one. 
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- Marjory’s eyes wandered continually to the 
clock on the mantel-piece. 

“ You must not mind it, though, Miss 
sister Charlotte, I mean. It is always too fast. 
Those pretty French clocks rarely go well. But 
Alwyn liked it. He has exquisite taste.” 

“He always had. He has a perfect passion 
for the beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Just the faintest shadow passed over her face, 
making me vexed at the remark I had innocent- 
ly made. 

Mrs. Reid—how strange the name seemed— 
was many degrees further from being beautiful 
than Marjory Blair. London air did not suit 
her—she was grown paler than ever. Dark 
circles underneath them seemed almost to take 
away the light of her soft, dove-like eyes—the 
only really pretty feature she had. She looked 
much older than before her marriage. 

When seeing me gaze earnestly at her, she 
asked me with a smile, “if I thought her alter- 
ed?” Iwas very much puzzled what to reply. 

“Come, you must be hungry,” she said, as, 


after listening and starting at every foot in the 
street, we saw the clock point at six, and Alwyn 
was not come. “Something has detained my 
husband. He is sure to be at home ere we have 
done dinner.” 

But she ate with a sick, sad face, and could 
hardly keep up the ordinary civilities of the 
table. 


“Ts Alwyn often late?” 

“ Not oftener than he can help. He is much 
engaged, and his occupation ”—(he was secretary 
to a fashionable author) —“ leads him into a great 
deal of acquaintance. He is so much admired— 
you can’t think—in every circle into which he 

oes.” 

“Do you go with him?” 

For I had heard somewhere of the difference 
between literary men and literary men’s wives. 

‘* Sometimes I do—when my health allows. — 
He is very careful over me,—too careful, almost. 
Ah! Hark!” 

His quick run up the steps, his loud, rapid 
knock. The wife was another creature in a mo- 
ment. 

“Is that you,my dear? Really, Marjory, why 
will you open the door ?” 

He came in, threw down his hat, shook back 
his curls. He was the same fine handsome fel- 
low as ever—or handsomer. She was a mere 
pale shadow by his side. 

“Bless my soul—Charlotte! Why, Marjory, 
what a pleasant surprise !” 

“Yes, indeed. We had begun dinner, you see. 
She has been here since five.” 

“What a pity! I would have come home 
half-an-hour earlier had I known.” 

“T knew you would!” 

Marjory, thou wert truly of the angel kind! 
For worlds I could not have uttered those four 
words with that perfect smile. 

We sat round the fire, my brother, sister, and 
I. Alwyn was unfeignedly glad to see me.— 
Whatever might be the vagaries of his imagina- 
tion, and the attachments pertaining thereto, his 
household affections were firm and sure. 
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He told me of all his plans, aims, and hopes, 
which had taken a far wider range within the 
last year. His marriage had, unconsciously to 
himself, been the maturing of his character, the 
stepping-stone to his future,—a future which to 
me and his fond wife seemed limitless. 

Marjory did not talk much. She sat idling 
over some light sewing, often laid down, that 
from under her shading hand she might look 
across the table at Alwyn, with a fulness of ad- 
miring love. She did not hover about him, or 
try to win those little attentions which young 
lovers rejoice in and expect; it seemed as if she 
neither were used to, nor required them. His 
mere presence in the room was sufficient to her; 
she desired no more. 

I never, save this once, saw an instance of a 
creature solely wrapped up in another human 
being, whose love was too humble to be exacting 
too self-existent to burden the recipient. 

Alwyn was very kind and tender to her, with 
the sort of tenderness which springs from habit. 
He would go on talking for hours in his brilliant 
charming manner, without seeming conscious of 
her at all ; but whenover he wanted anything, it 
was “ Marjory,—where’s Marjory ?” 

On the whole, if I had seen only the outer sur- 
face of things, I should have said they were a 
very happy married couple,—happy in thé sort 
of calm content which comes after ten years of 
quiet union ; a content which ten more years 
would probably add to rather than diminish. 

But for that wild dream of youth,-the perfect 
love which of two makes one flesh, the satisfied 
mutual love which in riper years becomes more 
and more a vital necessity of existence, which, 
receiving as much as it gives, is a rest, and stay, 
and blessing, beyond any other blessing which 
earth can afford; if Marjory ever thought of or 
longed for this, God help her! 

These were my meditations when I lay down 
to sleep for the first night in my brother’s house. 

The next night slumber was forbidden to my 
eyelids. Poor, simple, countrified me! I was 

lunged into the very midst of that whirling 
aelstrom—a London literary party. 

It was a gathering of lions at a great lion’s 
house, a lion of twenty years’ ago, when they 
roared much louder than they do now, when 
they used to meet exclusively among themselves 
for the express purpose of using their Jungs, and 
proving how much greater they were than the 
minor beasts. 

I never much liked literary people; they talk 
so fast and so continually about themselves.— 
They seem to think it is the grandest thing in 
the world to handle a pen, to write about virtues 
instead of showing them, narrate noble lives in- 
stead of livingthem. I fear me the former is 
often held to preclude the necessity of the latter. 

Thus I thought, when Alwyn for the first hour 
kept me on his arm, pointing out to me, one 
after another, the clever people, the celebrated 

ople, the people who were hung out as lanterns 
in the world ; adding to each description various 
biographical or personal comments, frequentl 
of the severe kind, which made me look amazed, 
and caused Marjory’s half-remonstrating, half- 
pathetic whisper, “ Oh, Alwyn!” 
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After a time he left us to take care of one 
another, and we watched him, brilliant among 
the most brilliant, noticed even among the most 
noticeable, in the very centre of the throng, for 
two hours. Marjory’s eyes followed him contin- 
ually with the fondest, proudest gaze. Few 
people came to — to her, indeed no one 
would have guessed she was his wife; she sitting 


in a corner with her pale face and plain high 
silk dress—her wedding-dress, the boast of our 
dressmaker, but almost old-fashioned 


re. 

“ Marjory, my dear, how tired you look! Had 
we not better go home?” 

“ Hush ! he likes to stay late. Don’t mention 
such a thing.” 

But I did mention it, being a very daring and 
determined person, and not in the least afraid of 
my brother. He was but flesh and blood. His 
wife and his sister need not be always his humble 
obedient slaves. So I represented the case. 

“ Go home, my dear Charlotte? To be sure 
I shall, immediately. She is not ill, hope, poor 
child? She is too delicate for these crowded 

I must go alone next time. Come, 
Marjo 


He led her out, leaning on his arm. They 
could hardly get through the throng, he was so 
beset by acquaintances. She seemed quite 
strange to most of them. 

“ Who is she ?” I heard asked behind them. 

“ Only his wife.” 

“What a fine clever fellow he is! How could 
he marry such an ordinary little thing !” 

By the start Alwyn gave, by the deep flush on 
Marjory’s cheek, I think both the young couple 
heard that comment. He answered it by the 
most pointed and tender care over her until we 
reached home. There, he said,— 

“ Now, Charlotte, I put my wife in your charge. 
I am going back, just for one half-hour.” 

He did not return till long, long after mid- 
night. 

A little figure all in white glided past my half- 
open door, and let him in. 

“T could not help it, dear,” he was saying, as 
they repassed upstairs. “I would not have kept 
you sitting-up on any account, if I had only 
thought of it. But then they were so very en- 
tertaining.” 


PART III. 


It is strange how differently strikes on us the 
atmosphere of different households. Some are 
so warm, fresh, and clear ;—we bathe in them as 
in the light of a May-day. In others the air 
hangs heavy and close, as if always threatening 
astorm. Of many the atmosphere is still, cold, 
and pale. You cannot stir it to a tempest, or 
brighten it into sunshine. You walk in it, and 
feel that if you lived there yoa would pine and 
wither like a plant in a dark. room, which barely 
exists, and can never either blossom or grow. 

This was somewhat the impression that Al- 
wyn’s home made on me. Aye, even though it 
was a very beautiful, kind, quiet home, with no 
disturbing element. But there was little bright- 
ness in it. No laughs round breakfast-tables— 





no running to and fro, all merry after their own 
business, gathering at intervals for a few min- 
utes of cheerful chat, and ending by a fireside 
circle, into which all the cares and joys of the day 
were brought, thrown in the midst, and danced 
round, till all mingled happily together, and the 
veriest witch's caldron of pain became a whole 

family brew of sweetest savor. 

We had no such evenings; my brother was 
almost always from home after dinner. 

I think—and my thinkings come from some 
experience—that one of the saddest descriptions 
one can give of a household—a virtuous and not 
disunited household—is, that the master of it 
“generally goes out of an evening.” 

Marjory, when I hinted a little surprise, said 
decidedly—very decidedly for her— That it was 
London ways. All clever men did so, and Al- 
wyn’s friends were most of them celebrities. She 
was quite accustomed to sit alone of an evening. 
She rather liked it. 

Of course I made no further remark. 

I remained a month in my brother’s house, 
and came home with a vague feeling that there 
was much pleasantness even in living alone in 
the country, and teaching school. 

When I left, Marjory hung about me affec- 
tionately. I said, “ acute if you are at all 
ill or unhappy, you must come down to your sis- 
ter, my dear. Mind that she does, Alwyn.” 

Marjory’s eyes turned to her husband, whe 
had been particularly tender over her the whole 
of that day, for she was weak and ailing this 
winter time. ’ 

“T unhappy?” she answered with a smile of 
the fondest incredulity. “You must not wait 
for that, Charlotte, or you will never see your 
sister.” 

So that I hoped that an old maid’s notion of 
married life was a ridiculous Utopia, and that 
ov were really a very happy couple after 
all. 


In the spring I received from my sister-in-law 
a parcel of little clothes. She said she was too 
ill to make them herself. I made them for her, 
nearly all; sewing late and early, sometimes 
merrily, oftener still with tears. 


At Midsummer, on the breaking up day, when 
my little pupils were making such a clatter that 
I could hardly hear my own voice, I received a 
letter from Marjory. 

It contained more of herself than her letters 
usually did. They were generally all “ Alwyn— 
Alwyn,” from beginning to end. 

She said her husband was away on a short jour- 
ney, and she felt very lonely. She dreaded more 
particularly a longer absence he was about to 
make; a tour in Switzerland with his patron, 
the titled author, who, she added, found it utter- 
ly impossible to travel without the agreeable 
companionship of Alwyn Reid. And it would 
be a great treat to Alwyn himself. Meantime 
she wanted to come “home,” (which word was 
carefully erased, and “ to the farm,” substituted), 
to be with her grandparents and me. 

She came. Alwyn brought her. The same 
afternoon they appeared at my wicket-gate, just 
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as they used to appear when. he went and fetch- 
ed her over to tea long ago. That time might 
have been yesterday, so like all seemed. The 
same yellow ribes were in flower against the wall 
—the same tree of large white roses with waxen 

tals, of which he usually gave her one, saying 
it was the very picture of herself. 

She stood and gazed, evidently with an over- 
flowing heart. 

“0, Alwyn! do you remember ?” 

“Remember what, my dear ?” 

“Everything. In our courting days, you 
know.” 

He sighed, half sadly. 

“T fear I never ‘courted’ much, Marjory.” 

“No: I should not have liked it if you had.— 
But we were so happy.—I was so happy I did 
not know that I loved you, or you me—only I 
felt so very happy !” 

“ Mayst thou always be happy, my little white 
rose! Not one of us deserves happiness so 
much.” 

He stayed with her at the farm for a few days ; 
then he went away ; and I had my little sister all 
to myself. 

I saw a great deal of her; penetrated, fold af- 
ter fold, into the pure calyx of the white rose, 
and wondered at its rare perfectness. 

There are two classes of our sex—women 
whom men love, and women whom women love. 
Marjory was of the latter, and, though it be trea- 
son to mankind to say it, the higher order. Her 
attractions were wholly distinct from those “ of 
the earth, earthy,” which gain a young woman 
many lovers. Hers would win her only friends ; 
but all she did win she won for ever. 

Watching Alwyn closely, it had seemed to me, 
when the London rust was rubbed off him, that 
his nature was growing purer and better—that 
towards his wife especially, a deep tenderness 
was springing up. As if his love, omitting the 
passion-time, had seized on the friendship-stage 
of married life, and was blossoming out ;—like 
an auricula of mine which obstinately refused to 
flower at the proper season, but in the middle 
of August, astonished me by putting forth the 
prettiest bud in the world. 

I augured that my brother’s marriage would 
some day become one of the many instances of 
how almost impossible it is for a traly good man 
not love a noble and lovable wife who loves 
him. 

We spent a very happy month, my sister and 
I, in talking of his future, in which was included 
both of ours. And a little—a very little—of that 
future, so dim, yet so near—so strange, yet so 
wondrously beloved, which as yet lay in the Al- 
mighty’s hand among unborn souls. 

On the last day of the month, the day before 
Alwyn was expected home, Marjory came to 
drink tex with me. She was restless with joy— 
could not sit still for five minutes-—kept smiling 
and talking, turning over and over again my 

books and work. At last she came to my desk, 
where I had been making out my school-bills, 
and began to emuse herself with its contents. 

“T may, Charlotte? You have no secrets, I 
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that it was so—that every trace of the only se- 
eret I ever had to keep from her had long sincg 
become dust and ashes under my grate. 

“Your correspondence is small. Only my 
letters and Alwyn’s—mine the most plentiful by 
far. Are these all that Alwyn has written to 
you since his marriage ?” 

“All! Do you want to read them, Mistress 
Jealous ?” 

No, thank you; I read themrall before hand. 
He generally gives me his letters. Jealous! 
Oh, Charlotte, what a strange feeling that. jea- 
lousy must be! Did you ever know what it 
was?” 

“ A little—once.” 

“T never did. Why should I? I could never 
feel it concerning any one but Alwyn. And to 
be jealous of him, how impossible—how wicked 
it would be! When he loved me—when he mar- 
ried me altogether for love; for there was noth- 
ing in me to win him!” 

“ Foolish girl!” 

“No, I repeat—nothing. Iam not handsome 
or clever, or accomplished—no more to compare 
with him than the night with the day. Some- 
times, when I see what other women are—the 
women he daily meets with, without caring for 
any of them, Isit and marvel at my blessedness— 
at the infinite mercy of God which made him 
love me. Charlotte, do you remember the day 
I fell in the snow?” 

“TI do remember it.” ; 

“T thought—no, I thought nothing It was as 
if somebody struck me—stunned me. Some- 
thing kept saying as loud as a trumpet, ‘ Alwyn 
is going—Alwyn does not care for you. You 
had better die’ And I think I should have 
died,” 


“ And been buried in the church porch, 
And Alwyn buried in the quire; 

And out of her bosom there sprang a red rose, 
And out of his bosom a brier. 


I sang this out funnily, adding—* Marjory, are 
you not ashamed of such sentimentality? You, 
—a wife, and here, take your beloved’s 
letter,’ which he wrote me before you mar- 
ried him, and which were a great deal more po- 
etical and rhapsodical than any he ever writes 
now. Quick, take them!” 

And I gave them to her, with this right hand 
—“this accursed right hand,” as old Cranmer 
moaned. Socould I moan! Oh, would it had 
rather been consumed in flames! 

I left her reading, and went about the house, 
entering and re-entering several times. ‘She 
always looked up with a smiling or an admiring 
comment, and once I heard her laughing hearti- 
ly to herself at some quaint passage. There was 
no fun like Alwyn’s fun, we both thought. 

The last time I came in, after a little longer 
absence from the room, my sister did not tarn 
round and smile. She was sitting with the letters 
carefully tied up on her lap—her head thrown 
back against the wall. She was frightfully pale: 

“ What have you been doing, Marjory, child ¢” 








suppose? At least none from me.” 
“None, my child.” And I thanked Heaven 








“Oh, nothing. Only laughing too mu 
I think. I felt sick. I am better now.” 
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“J gave her a glass of water. Soon she looked 
in my face with a smile—such a soft sad 

smile, like that of a dying person. 

“Thank you; you are very kind. I think you 
love me, Charlotte ?” 

“Not a bit of it; only on Alwyn’s account.— 
Shall I put by his letters? You have read 

em ? 


* All.” 

“ They are very beautiful letters.” 

“ Very beautiful letters.” 

“Then, having praised them as much as duty 
requires, let us put them away and talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

She turned her chair round to the window, 
and sat leaning out till it grew dusk. Soon 
after I took her home as usual. Passing the lit- 
tle bridge, she clung to my arm for a minute. I 
asked her if anything was the matter. 

“Tt tarned me sick again—the water. How 
fast it rans—how fast it runs!” 

“T left her sitting at the supper table with 
her grandparents. Ihave in memory a perfect 
picture of her there; white as a statue—but 
then she was always pale—with her light hair 
partly dropping down, just as she had’taken her 

nnet off; her eyes looking straight forward, 
with a certain sad blankness in them; her thin 
hands folded over each other on the table-cloth, 
one finger tightly pressing the wedding-ring. 

Oh, my sister—my poor Marjory ! 





In the middle of the night I was roused by a 
message from the farm. The pains of mother- 
hood had prematurely come upon Alwyn’s wife. 
And Alwyn was not here—would not be here till 
morning ! 

I rose, prepared to run across the fields at 
once, without waiting for daylight. In passing 
out, I stumbied over my desk. A horrible idea, 
at once of memory and foreboding flashed across 
my mind. I must be satisfied. 

“ Mary, quick, a light. Why are you crying. 
simpleton? Get away!” 

I dragged out the packet of Alwyn’s letters— 
looked them over separately and carefully. In- 
side one, with which it had no connection, and 
into which it must have slipped by the merest, 
the most fatal chance, I found the small half- 
sheet in which he had said “ she should never 
know till her dying day that he had married her 
from gratitude.” 

Then I felt sure that she had read it. Like- 
wise that in a different sense to what Alwyn 
wrote them, those words had and would come 
true. 

Going across those meadows, in the dawn, 
with the dull stolid step with which one goes to 
meet the Inevitable, I felt as certain as if I saw 
it written in the red lines along the east, that 
the day then breaking would be my sister’s “ dy- 
ing day.” 





She was perfectly calm. She smiled when I 
entered, saying, ‘ Charlotte, you see !” 

I remember once, when her throes were hard, 
she spoke of Rachel at Ephrath, and said, if it 


were a boy, she might almost call the child Be- 
noni. 

“ But his father called him Benjamin, whisper- 
ed the old grandmother,” scarcely knowing what 
she was saying. “Look how Marjory shivers ! 
Don’t fret, darling; he will be here in an hour 
or two. Isn’t it fortunate, Miss Reid, that she 
should never have asked to see her husband ?” 

I motioned silence, for Marjory continued 
shuddering convulsively. 

At last she drew my head down toward hers, 
and put her lips to my ear. 

“ Do you think—tell no one I said so—but do 
you think he will love my child, his own, own 
child ¢” 

Very soon she grew delirious, and talked in- 
coherently and fast, every sentence ending with 
something about “ gratitude.” 

When Alwyn came to the farm, he heard her 
voice thus sharp and wild. He was not allowed 
to see her. 

If she had seen him—his intolerable remorse 
and agony! But it was too late; I do not think 
any human power, any human love, could then 
have saved her. 

Alwyn rode off like a madman in search of all 
the medical help in the country. When he 
came back, no frightful ravings met him at the 
door. 

Marjory was lying, very still and beautiful— 
more beautiful, perhaps than he had ever seen 
her—with her little dead baby on her arm. We 
put it there. 

He had no more wife or child—only his poor, 
heart-broken sister. 





PART IV. 


After wm A brother became a widower,I gave 
up my little school and went to keep his house. 

He had nobody but me; for, in one little 
month, he had become quite an altered man.— 
The brilliant London Society dropped from him 
—he could amuse it no longer. <A few people 
called once or twice to do the civil to me, and 
inquire after poor “ Mr. Reid, who has lost his 
wife,” and confide to me their hopes that he 
would soon get over it and marry again—all 
men did so. Gradually, however, they ceased 
their visits, for they never saw him; and we two 
were left in solitude. 

His literary patron discovered that it was use 
less to have a secretary who could not be enter- 
taining; so he aided Alwyn in getting the secre- 
taryship to an insurance company. ‘Thither day 
after day, Alwyn, who once hated business, now 
patiently trudged—disappearing after breakfast, 
appearing again at five—then settling down with 
interminable office papers before him, until bed- 
time. 

He never now went out of an evening. 

Sometimes he would lift his eyes, and for five 
minutes at a time, stare with a fixed, sad gaze on 
the chair opposite, where she used to sit—lI al- 
ways took care to sit at the other side myself— 
but from the day she was buried he never men- 
tioned Marjory’s name. Never, save once when 





for a week he was ill in bed—and illness always 
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made Alwyn, unlike most men, gentle, loving, 
childlike, and good. 

I had been sitting up with him till late at night, 
till after he had dropped into his first sleep. 
Suddenly he started out of it, moaning drowsily, 
“Don’t go—don’t go, Marjory.” 

Iroused him. “Itis only a dream, Alwyn 
dear.” 

He answered sharply, “ You are mistaken— 
I wish you would leave me. She will not come 
because you are here.” 

I was afraid he was delirious. My looks must 
have grieved him ; for after a minute he held out 
his hand. 

“TI did not mean to be cross with you, Char- 
lotte. You are very good to me. Nobody ever 
loved me like you, except——” 

I knew whom he meant. 

After a while, lying broad awake, and speak- 
ing in a rational tone, without any excitement, 
he sail to me :—* Sister, I will tell you some- 
thing which I never intended to tell any one. It 
might be thought a delusion, a piece of down- 
right insanity on my part, but it is as true as 
that you are sitting here. You will not mention 

t h 2” 

“Ts it likely, when you desire me not ?” 

“Well, then, listen. Every night since the 
first night we came back into this house; I have 
seen, the moment I put the candle out, her—Mar- 
jory”"—(he stopped)—* my dear wife, Marjory, 
sitting where you sit, with her hand laid on her 
own—what used to be her own—pillow, looking 
et me. If I move,she vanishes—but if I lie 
quiet, slie sits there; sometimes all night long. 
Now, do you believe me ?” 

I paused a minute, then said,“ Yes, I do. 
That is, I believe it to be possible.” 

I think any woman who knows what it is to 
love as Marjory loved my brother, will likewise 
allow that such a thing is at least possible. 

“* What does she look like ?” 

“ Herself exactly. But more as she used to 
look as a girl before—before I married her.” 

“ Does she ever speak ?” 

“ Never.” 

He lay quiet a, few minutes, then broke dut 
into a sort of moan. “Oh, my poor Marjory, 
what a blind fool was I! Sometimes, I fancy, 
she félt the truth—though, thank God! she never 
knew it.” 

For I had not dared to tell him the sad fact, 
which, in spite of the doctor's positive decla- 
ration that she must inevitably have died in 
childbirth, often made me feel as if I were my 
sister's murderess. 

“Charlotte, do you think she knows I love 
her now ?” 

“T do think it.” 

I wept; I could not but weep. It seemed so 
aad and strange that this love, the one hope and 
desire of her existence, should only have come 
when she had died. Yet, poor Marjory, she 
might have thought it worth dying for. 

ur conversation ceased. My brother never 
recurred to it, any more than if it had happened 
in a dream of the night. 

I do not know how lon 
tation— whichever it may 


this delusion or visi- 
called—lasted. In 
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a few months my brother had become such « 
quiet, grave man, wholly absorbed in business, 
that any one would have thought him the last 
person in the world to be subject to such a 
fancy. 

His character totally changed. From having 
been transparent as daylight and gay as sunshine, 
he grew reserved, subdued, sometimes even cold 
—but cold only towards strangers. Towards any 
one who liked or loved him, he seemed morbidly 
anxious to return every grain of that liking or 
loving. He was solicitously kind, even to a fault. 
No creature heard from him a sharp or angry 
word—none ever knew him pursue his own com- 
fort or pleasure in preference to theirs. 

We lived in the house a Kensington—the 
house where he had first brought his bride, and 
where he had come back as a solitary widower— 
for seven years. A peaceful life, without any 
change of any kind. 

My brother was now thirty-two years old. 





T urged him to pay the visit. It was a beau- 
tiful place. Sir—————(his former patron, who 
was still as much a friend to him as a shallow, 
sentimental,fashionable litterateur can be) eagerly 
pressed him to go. He had been toiling at that 
insurance office early and late, without any 
holiday for seven years ; except that once a year, 
so long as Mr. and Mrs. Blair lived, he used to 
go down to the farm, generally in the winter 
time. But that was in the original, not in the 
corrupted and pleasurable sense—a keeping of 


oe. 

e always came up to London better and 
calmer after this visit,—not exactly to his wife’s 
grave, for we both held that the revisiting and 
mourning over graves is a needless, almost a sinful, 
thing to those who believe in the immortality 
and perpetual presence of the beloved lost,—but 
to the places sanctified by Marjory’s love. 

It did not make him sad now. Human nature 
is human nature; and God’s providence allows 
not that there should ever be in living flesh a 
continual unhealed wound. 

The snowdrops of seven winters had grown 
over all that was mortal of Marjory and her 
little babe. The widower, though never forget- 
ting either, lived on calmly and was com- 
forted. 

I was glad when he at last consented to mingle 
again for a brief season with the circle to which 
he had once brightly belonged, and to revisit 
Ockham Tower. 

There was some slight bustle of preparation, 
for his habits had become so homely. As deli- 
cately as I could I started the question whether 
he should not put off his deep mourning, 
which he had worn all these years. But he ab- 
solutely refused. Ilowever, a handsome man 
never looks so well as in black, and my brother 
was a very handsome man still. His voice had 
a graver tone—his face was somewhat harsher— 
with a slight baldness over the forehead. Every 
trace of boyish sentimentalism become absorbed 
in the mature dignity of manhood. You would 
hardly recognize the Alwyn Reid of former days, 
save from those gentle manners which had wom 
the heart of poor Marjory Blair. 
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I admired him very much myself, and thought 
it propable that other women would do the 
same. 

While I was packing his portmanteau, he said, 
hurriedly— 

“ Charlotte, do you think this is quite safe ?” 

He showed me the wedding-ring—hers, which 
he had always carried at his watch-chain, it being 
too small for any of his fingers. 

“Tt is worn thin, you see. I am afraid of 
losing it.” 

“ Give it to me to keep until you come back.” 

I took it. It lies in my desk now. 





My brother’s letters from Ockham Tower were 
almost like his letters of ten years ago. Cer- 
tainly, in description, in humor, in the rare and 
exquisite tact which, without effort, says precisely 
what the recipient of the epistle likes to hear, I 
never knew a correspondent like Alwyn. His 
were not ‘ show’ letters, written as if the author 
were fully conscious that every line was, or de- 
served to be, preserved in adamant for the edifi- 
cation of posterity, nor were they those formal, 
cold documents which very clever and good peo- 
ple sometimes indite—mummied epistles, with 
no more of the writer’s true soul in them than 
there is in the body of a defunct Egyptian. No. 
Alwyn was the prince of correspondents. He 
wrote, not for himself or too much of himself, 
but from himself, to you. Written because he 
loved you and liked to write to you, because he 
knew you loved him and liked to hear about him. 
His letters were himself—his best, tenderest, no- 
blest self. It was a bright day whenever the post- 
man brought one to the door. 

He told me a good deal about the people who 
were staying at Ockham with him. Among the 
rest—and it seemed a favorite theme—of two 
lovely little girls, named Rossiter, with whom he 
was greatly charmed. In his young-man’s-days 
he had been particularly fond of children. These 
playmates, of from four to six, apparently were 
great favorites of his. 

They had a mamma who, he said, “ was a very 
pleasant, handsome, and lady-like woman.” 

In the three following letters, which came on 
three several days when I had expected him home, 
and vainly, he did not mention the Rossiters. 
His tone of mind seemed different ; what he 
wrote was brief, restless — with a slight tone of 
sadness. 

I had begun to be uneasy, when suddenly, 
without giving me notice, he returned home. 
He had been absent a full month. 

Though it was late, we sat down to talk over 
the fire. He seemed in high spirits — very com- 
municative about everybody and everything, 
with one exception. 

“ Alwyn, you have forgotten to tell me any- 
thing about the Rossiters.” 

He turned towards the fire. ‘“ Oh, they are 
very charming, lovable little girls.” 

_ “And their mother, I suppose the same adjec- 
tive may apply to her.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are they her only children ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Is she a middle-aged person ?” 

“ About my age, or a little younger.” 

“ And who is Mr. Rossiter ?” 

= Really, did I not tell you? Mrs. Rossiter is 
a widow.’ 

A “pleasant and handsome” widow, of thirty, 
with two “charming and lovable” little girls! 
If the subject had been one that allowed jesting, 
I should have taken this excellent opportunity 
for a little harmless joke. As it was, oe laid 
my hand upon his arm, and looked at him smil- 
ingly. His color rose, I thought. 

“ What are you staring at me for, Charlotte ?” 
spoken all but angrily. 

I drew back, and sat gazing into the fire for a 
long time. Thoughts, many and fast — possi- 
bilities which I had long believed impossibilities, 
traversed my brain, with dull, steady tramp, like 
a regiment going to battle. Finally, they fought 
the battle out — other and softer thoughts took 
their place. 

I looked sideways at my brother. He was the 
last of our race. Youth, energy, hope, were 
strong within him. Life is often only begun at 
two-and-thirty ; and a man cannot live upon a 
dream or @ memory, as a woman can. 

Still it was painful. I was rather glad not to 
know the whole truth at present. 

“ Brother, it is growing late.” 

“ Stay — just ten minutes —I want to talk to 
you.” 

P We sat down. It struck me forcibly, almost 
with a chill of pain, how exactly we were sitting 
as we sat one winter night in my cottage, before 
he married Marjory. 

He dashed into the matter with a desperate 
plunge — 

“ Mrs. Rossiter is a very agreeable woman.” 

“ So you said.” 

“ You would like her very much, Charlotte. 
She wishes —in fact, J wish —that you should 
visit her.” 

“ Does she live in London ?” 

“In the season ; otherwise at her jointure- 
house, Manor Place, in Shropshire. 

“ She has property, then.” 

® A good deal.” 

“Do you like her very much ?” 

“ Very much indeed.” 

“ Alwyn, I am going to put to you a plain 
question ; answer it or not, as you will. 

“ Go on.” 

“ You know what I think of second marriages, 
at least for men ; that they are natural, justitia- 
ble, often even advisable. I never should object 
to—I mean regret — your making a worthy 
second choice. Will it be Mrs. Rossiter ?” 

“Not yet; oh, Charlotte, not yet. Don’t talk 
of my marrying — yet.” And with one wild, 
mournful glance at the chair — we had never 
moved it—he dropped his face between his 
hands. 

“ Have you any hesitation in telling me how 
the matter stands between you — the engage- 
ment ?” 

“ Good heavens ! there is none. How could I 
form one without telling you? Only she loves 
me, Charlotte — loves me. I found it out quite 
by chance. 
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“ And you (the word ‘love’ stuck in my throat), 
you return her feelings ¢” 

“JT admire her. I have thought, sometimes I 
could be happy with her. If I could only make 
her happy. Something in me cries out,“ Atone, 
atone!” Charlotte. remember, she loves me. I 
cannot, I dare not, break another loving heart.” 

Break the heart of a handsome widow of thirty, 
rich, with two charming children! I could have 
smiled ; but it was a sore point, made sorer by 
the never-ceasing stings of conscience. Either he 
truly believed what he said, or he deceived him- 
self, led away unconsciously by his long dormant 
and now suddenly aroused craving after the beau- 
tiful : his perpetual necessity of being loved. 

When I saw Mrs. Rossiter —he took me to 
pay her a visit next day—I was by no means 
certain whether he loved her— after the high, 

ure love that few men feel more than once — 
ut I felt quite sure that he desired to marry her. 

Let me do justice to this lady, who, as I de- 
tected almost immediately, was deeply and gene- 
rously attached to my brother. But what mar- 
vel in that ? 

She was what people call a “ gentleman’s beau- 
ty ;” that is, a beauty who attracts and dazzles 
immediately. Of person rather large and Juno- 


like ; cheerful, even brilliant in conversation, 
though not the least of the “ intellecttial ” stamp ; 
a thoroughly sensible, open-hearted woman, ac- 
customed to, and rather fond of, but not spoiled 
by, the world. 

We dined with her. Coming home, Alwyn did 


not ask me, as in that far day in a buried life — 
buried from us as completely as the young face 
which had then looked from under the roses at 
the gate of the farm — he did not ask me “ how I 
liked her.” He only made the careless observa- 
tion, * that I seemed to like the children.” 

“ Yes, they are extremely pretty little girls.” 

We parted in a very friendly manner, and with 
a sort of silent understanding, on the staircase. 
He kissed me before he went into his room. 

Oh! I marvelled whether, that night, he saw 
the figure sitting watching him, with its hand on 
the vacant pillow that had been Marjory’s. 

Yet I think had she known, she would have 
felt, as I did, that whatever makes the happiness 
of the beloved can never be the grief of those 
who love. 


Mrs. Rossiter became Mrs. Reid. It was a 
grand wedding ; St. George’s, Hanover-square ; 
a dozen carriages ; ten bridesmaids, including the 
two graceful children, in India muslin flounced 
up to the waist ; and a champagne breakfast af- 
terwards. Nothing at all that could remind the 
bridegroom of that dim village church where, 
through the soft rain of a May morning, we had 
walked ; just we five, the betrothed pair, old Mr. 
and Mrs. Blair, and I. 

Alwyn looked very well: composed, dignified, 
rather grave. Returned from the church, the lit- 
tle girls jumped on his knee, and called him “ pa- 

a.” He started ; then kissed them fondly, say- 
ng in a smothered tone, “ that he hoped always 
to have and to deserve that name.” 

I have often thought those pretty innocents 
had a great deal to do in making the marriage..: 
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Well, it was all over quickly, like a dream.- I 
woke alone in my brother’s old house, of which 1 
had so long been the mistress ; of which a larga 
“ To be Let,” in one window, and a “ To be Sald 
at Auction,” in another, revealed that he was no 
longer master, nor I mistress, any more. 

But he had spent the last evening alone with 
me, going quietly and ay through all the 
rooms, choosing the furniture which she had hap- 
pened to like, and the little knick-knackeries 
which had belonged to her in her maiden days, 
or been wedding presents afterwards. All these 
he gave to me, though without once mentioning 
her name. 

Likewise, he made a settlement upon me of the 
little fortune which Marjory brought him, and 
which he had never once touched. 

All these gifts made me quite a well-to-do wo- 
man. I half hesitated to receive the last ; but he 
imperatively bade me be silent. 

“ You know, sister, it is exactly what she Pp 

The sentence was never finished. 


My old cottage near the farm being to iet, I 
took it. It seemed a kind of satisfaction now, 
that some one who had been fond of Marjory 
should live near the village church she was mar- 
ried in, and (though that was against my creed, 
yet instinct is often stronger than opinion) near 
the white headstone on which was her simple 
name, “Marjory Reid,” and which was —I 
mourned—the sole memento left on earth of such 
a pure and beautiful soul. 

I erred. The Giver and Claimer of souls 
knows His work better. Evil perishes; it has 
done its work as a purifying and chastening 
agent; it dies, according to its natural tendency, 
which is to die. But Good is from its very na- 
ture and origin immortal. 

Every Sunday I used to say to myself, passing 
by the headstone, “ Poor Marjory! what wert 
thou sent on earth for? Only to love, suffer, die, 
and be forgotten?” A purblind unbeliever that 
I was! As if,in the wondrous mechanism of 
God’s universe, wherein nothing is ever wasted, 
He should suffer innocence and love to pass 
away into oblivion, utterly useless and lost ; hav- 
ing apparently done no work, effected no good, 
and only lived less to enjoy than to endure ! 

If we could but see a little forward towards 
the end! 


It so happened, from various counteracting 
chances, that my brother and I did not meet for 
several years. Iwas too weak to travel, and he 
was fast bound at the estate in Shropshire of 
which his marriage had made him master. 

An excellent master he proved; fulfilling 
nobly the difficult position of the husband of 
“a woman of property.” He became a noted 
man in the county ; a large agriculturist, a mem- 
ber of parliament, a “justice of he peace.” 
His letters—for we maintained a steady corres- 
pondence — gradually changed their character 
into the business-like gravity of middle age. } 
hardly knew it, till I happened to read one o' 
those, long ago, from Ockham Tower, and lay it 
side by side with these. 





Alwyn was not my only Shropshire corres 
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pondent. Mrs. Reid favored me rarely ; she was 
not a ready penwoman; but various minor 

rawls came to hand from the young Misses 
A One day I received a few lines of 
i er-pencil writing, as if some 
me had guidebgehe little hand ; ah, bless that 
ittle hand, was of my own flesh and blood :— 


“Dear Aunt,—I am coming to see you. 
Your affectionate niece, 


“ MarGaret Rerp.” 


f 

\ She was Alwyn’s eldest child and favorite 
daughter. 

' I will not confess to how many people in our 
village I triumphantly showed that document. 
I was growing a very weak-minded old woman. 

On the day fixed—it was a day in winter, just 
after the New Year—I sat awaiting my brother 
and my niece. All was trim in my cottage, 
over the appearance of which I was morbidly 
anxious, considering what the Misses Rossiter 
-had told me of Manor Place. There was holly 
on the mantelpiece, and holly on the little piano, 
that no fingers had ever touched since ‘ 
The garden was trim and green; and I knew by 
the snowdrops in my borders what a number 
Alwyn would find—where I supposed he would 
not think of going now. 

There drove up grandly a post-chaise and 
four. A gentleman leaped out; I could hardly 
think it was my brother Alwyn. 

Those who live alone are prone to think the 
world stands still, and oftener still that the peo- 
S therein cherish memories and feelings which 

long only to solitude. Living here, I had nat- 
urally lived wholly in past days. I expected the 
Alwyn Reid who married Marjory; I found 
Alwyn Reid, Esq., of Manor Place, magistrate 
of the county of Salop, husband of Mrs. Reid, 
father of a large and rising family. At first I 
was disappointed. Not afterwards. Not when 
I had his daughter on my knee, and him by my 
side, and saw the love between them. 

Margaret was a very sweet-looking child ; but 
Ivainly traced any family line. Yet it seemed 
as if she belonged to me familiarly—as if she 
had come out of the far back period of a for- 

tten life. I found it almost impossible to 

lieve she was Mrs. Reid’s daughter. 

She made herself quite at home immediately ; 
strayed about the house; talked to Mary (who 
had married her jo, buried him, and come back 
to me); examined all the furniture, and espe- 
cially the piano. 

“It is locked. May I open it?” 

“Tt has not been opened for many years, my 
dear.” 

“ Oh, please, aunt !” 

I could not resist that name. I began fum- 
bling among my bunch of keys. 

“Whose piano was it ?” 

“Tt belonged to—a lady—who is dead.” 

The child colored—interchanged a glance with 
her father. He said, gently, “ Yes, it was hers, 
Margaret!” and walked, first to the window, 
then quietly out of the room. 

“ Aunt, i know who that lady was. Papa has 
told me about her. She was wy half-mamma; 
I love her very much.” 
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“ Bless thee, my dear child.” 

“ Don't cry now, aunt. Papa and I never do, 
and we often talk about her. I know her quite 
well. Papa says I am just a very little like her 
sometimes. Am I?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“Oh, I wish I were! She was so goed, 
Papa loved her so. He says, the more I grow 
like her, the more he shall love me every day.” 

I could hardly speak. O Marjory, thou wert 
living still—tkou couldst not die. 

“ Aunt, now may I open her piano?” 

The next day I had it put in tune. Margaret 
was very happy ; she sat all the evening playing 
her pretty simple music by the firelight, her 
father and I listening. It seemed as if the spirit 
of the lost had come back to us in that child. 

It was a strange thing—which, while they 
were staying here struck other people besides her 
father and me—that little Margaret was very like 
Alwyn’s first wife. Not in face exactly, but in : 
manner and ways. As she grew older, the like- 
ness rather increased than diminished. Year by 
sl er from this time I visited my brother's 

ousehold nearly every summer—I watched her 
bloom into womanhood. They were a hand- 
some family; she was at once the least hand- 
some and the flower of them all. 

She was her father’s right hand. He loved 
her better than all his other sons and daughters. 

I do not think Mrs. Reid minded it, being a 
kind-hearted, business-like woman, to whom life 
was an easy, active, bustling affair. She brought 
up her family well, and from their cradles began 
settling how she should put out her sons in the 
world, and marry her handsome daughters. She 
was affectionate to her husband, but always 
wondered what he could see in that little, plain 
Margaret. 

How Mrs. Reid would have smiled—a calm, 
good-humored, incredulous smile—if any one 
had told her that all the good influence in the 
house—the higher spiritual influaence—in oppo- 
sition to the very strong tide of worldliness which 
was always setting the other way, came from 
“little plain Margaret,” and through her from 
one whom perhaps the good lady had hardly 
thought of a dozen times, “ Mr. Reid’s first wife, 
who died in childbirth, poor thing!” 


My brother had nearly reached his threescore 
—. He had had a peaceful, uneventful life. 

will pass it over rapidly, for it seems to me 
now as if the years had fled like lightning, and 
as if it were but yesterday that he was a young 
man—the young man who married Marjory. 

And now he was an old man, wheeled about 
in a garden chair, looking for all his pleasures, 
amusements, comforts to the one companion 
who never failed him, and had put even love 
aside for his sake—his daughter Margaret. 

Until the age of sixty he was a brave, sturdy 
English gentleman ; the boldest hunter, the keen- 
est shot, the most active and the justest justice in 
the whole county. Sickness came and changed 
his whole existence. He became an invalid for 
life. His family gradually grew accustomed to 
the fact, and all went on as if he were a mere 
adjunet of the household, to be tenderly treated, 
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and paid great attention to when they could 
spare time. But the true head of Manor Place 
was Mrs. Reid. 

They were rather a fractious family, especially 
when the sons and daughters grew up; and be- 
tween them and the energetic mother storms of- 
ten arose. Never with the father. His study, 
with Margaret and his books beside him, was the 
sanctuary of the house. 

Margaret has often told me, that did the chil- 
dren bring ever so many complaints, his con- 
stant command was—for his least entreaty had 
the weight of a command — “ Respect your 
mother!” “Obey your mother!” “ Bear with 
your mother, she has much to bear.” And to the 
mother herself—though well as she loved him, 
she tried him sometimes—none ever heard him 
give a harsh word. 

I believe, through all his life—in all his con- 
duct to her, the one idea pursued him, “ Atone— 
atone.” 

“ Charlotte,” he said to me, one day looking 
after Mrs. Reid as she sailed smilingly from 
under the walnut shade where we were sitting, 
“TI think I have made her happy.” 

“ Papa,” murmured Margaret’s fond voice be- 
hind, “ you make everybody happy.” 

It was true. One I know—one who had been 
dead more than thirty years—would have re- 
joiced to see what a noble old man he made, 
and how every one honored him. 

We often talked about her, in a quiet, happy 
way, by the study fire-side, and under the walnut 
trees. Margaret said to me once, she always felt 
as ifher true mother—the mother of her heart 
and soul, whose influence had formed her mind 
and moulded her character, had been her father’s 
first wife. 


The end must come. Let me hasten to it. 

I sit once more in my little cottage; Margaret 
sits opposite. We are very silent; we have not 
got used to that change which our black dresses 
show. She will put off hers in due time for 
marriage white ; I shall wear mine until I dress 
—that is, until they dress me—in the simpler 
garment which no one ever lays aside. 

We have lost him—TI have lost him, fora little 
while, “a little while!” It is so comforting, so 
comfortable to repeat the words, that I shall not 
dwell upon the loss itself, except to narrate a 
circumstance which occurred on the night before 
his departure, which I have often thought of 
afterwards. 





ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 


It was my turn to sit up with Alwyn; there 
was no one in the room but me. He was not 
sleeping, but lay quite still with ‘his eyes ope 
looking earnestly on the curtains at the foot o’ 
the bed. They were looped up, with just spac 
enough between for a person tomtand. } 

He lay so long, with his eyes steadily fixed,) 
that at last I spoke. } 

“ Alwyn, if I move the night-light, would you 
try to sleep?” 

“No. Hush!” 

“ What are you looking at?” 

He made no answer for a minute; then turn+ 
ing, heaved a deep sigh. “ You should not have 
spoken. She is gone now.” 

“ Who a ” 

“ Marjory.” 

I was greatly startled. Not that I disbelieved. 
God forbid! I have already declared that I hold 
such visions or visitations to be at least possible. 
But in this illness, though he was not more ill 
than he had been several times and recovered, it 
seemed almost like a supernatural warning. 

“Are you sure it was no fancy? Have you 
seen her before ?” 

“Not for thirty years, until now. These five 
nights she has come and stood there.” He point- 
ed to the foot of the bed. “She looks so calm, 
smiling, and glad. She is as young as ever, 
while I—” 

Alas, his white head, his withered feeble hands t 

While he was speaking, Mrs. Ried and Mar- 
garet came in, and we were silent. 

They wished me to go to bed; but a forebo- 
ding, impossible to conquer, kept me in Alwyn’s 


room. 

It was fulfilled. At six in the morning my 
brother died. 

His wife, his sons and daughters, were all 
surrounding him on either side the bed. At its 
foot no one was standing. Just when we thought 
he was gone, he opened his eyes and fixed them 
steadily there. 

“ Mar—Mar—” 
name. 

“Go to him, Margaret, my love,” sobbed Mrs. 
Reid. “Go and kiss your dear father.” 

He heard, and faintly turned to receive the 
embrace of his wife and daughter. Then, turn- 
ing away from both, he stretched his hands, with 
a bright dying smile to the place where no one 
stood, and faltered out distinctly, as if answering 
to a call, the words— 

“ Yes, Marjory.” 

He never spoke again. 


He tried in vain to utter the 





M. Van Cutsem, of Neuraringen, in Belgium, 
has discovered a process by which the dust of 
coal may be converted into a fuel which burns 
longer than ordinary coal. An experiment with 
this new fuel has been made on board the Ami- 
citia steamer. In a voyage of tweive hours, from 
Rotterdam to Antwerp, she consumed onl 
3,725 kilog. of this new preparation, whilst wit 
English coal the quantity consumed in the same 





time would have been 5,725 kilog., thus effect- 
ing a saving of 35 percent. An experiment 
made on the railway from Amsterdam to Ut- 
recht showed a saving of about 50 per cent. on 
the ordinary coke. The coal prepared on the 
system of M. Van Cutsem produces a clear, 
white flame, throws out canpailey any smoke, and 
has no unpleasant smell. 















































WHERE IS 


From The Spectator, 27 Jan. 
WHERE IS THE MAN? 


To be, or not to be, a military nation, is the 
grand question posited by the Times this 
week: the same question, mutatis mutandis, 
might be applied to any other branch of pub- 
lic affairs besides the military. We have ar- 
rived at “a dead lock of ali the departments,” 
and not of the military alone. Everything 
that we desire—military efficiency, a working 
health department, public education, local im- 

rovement, intelligent lawmaking—seems to 
be obstructed by the very machinery for at- 
taining it. To improved legislation the grand 
obstacle is the Legislature, just as the impedi- 
ment to an effective army or an efficient mili- 
tary administration is the War officialism. If 
the question of the month is, whether from a 
commercial we ought not to become a military 
people, the question of many a year past is, 
whether we shall continue as we are, incom- 
petent to carry out our own intent? The 
war-shock may arouse us from asphyxia; and 
the great censor morum, who calls for a mili- 
tary man as dictator, may not express a re- 
proach so much as a prophecy. 

Many things which we have not we ought 
to have, although we weakly go on without, 
and only cry for them; but the want of war- 
like means in war-time is peremptory; and 
unless, to use the words of our contemporary, 
we would settle down, as Holland, Venice, 
and some other once military states have be- 
come, the helpless spectators of others’ 
quarrels, we must perforce alter “the 
system.” But the system is the natural 
product of the country as it is; so that 
to alter the system we must alter our- 
selves. There have been in the progress of 
nations such knotty turning-points, at which it 
Was necessary to succumb under national de- 
cline or to bend the course of the country by 
main force. Ever since the days of remote 
tradition, there have been men, who, taking 
thought for their race, have come to conclu- 
sions with themselves, and have resolved to 
bend alike the mind and action of the com- 
munity to their intent. Mohammed, the camel- 
driver, rendered his lowers the dictators to a 
large part of the world. England traces back 
her happiest traditions to d, who impres- 
sed his individual will upon the actions of his 
——_ There have been such men as Tell, 

udolph, Leopold of Tuscany. Cromwell and 
Washington were no doubt the administrators 
of a will already formed by the community 
who accepted them as leaders, but to the ex- 
ecution of the duty both Cromwell and Wash- 
ington brought a will of their own, commen- 
surate to that which they obeyed, or they 


could not have sustained a labor which was|his 


delegated to them bya nation. In our own 
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day we have witnessed examples of the same 
foreseeing and conscious exercise of individual 
will over a state. The series, indeed, from 
earlier times was kept up by the formation of 
Russia itself, by the development of Prussia 
under Hardenberg, by the establishment of 
the Empire under Napoleon the first. But 
with our own eyes we have seen Louis Napo- 
leon predetermining a new system of thin 

for an empire, and succeed in establishing his 
will, so completely that it appears to be 
assimilated with the country upon which it was 


— 

robably we may be told, that in all cases 
of success in such enterprises of supreme rule, 
the statesman who takes the conduct of a com- 
munity into his own hands must proceed by a 
legitimate process of cultivation—must render 
his action harmonious with the natural growth 
of the community which he seeks to affect; 
and even in those enterprises that have seem- 
ed most arbitrary, this rule may be discerned 
in full force. When our Barons determined 
to fasten upon King John the institutions 
which. are sometimes said to originate with 
Magna Charta, they appealed to those institu- 
tions as already existing in the form of usages 
created in fact by the spontaneous will of the 
community, and only recorded and crowned 
in the great public statute. It was the same 
with Cromwell, who, however inconsistently 
in his latter years, administered a more power- 
ful principle than that which Charles the First 
tried to carry to extremes—the English com- 
monwealth against “ right divine :” and Crom- 
well was as legitimate a minister of the publi¢ 
opinion of this country, as Monk or any of the 
statesmen who assisted in restoring the balance 
after its disturbance by the civil wars. More 
so; for after the Restoration it became neces- 
sary again to re-establish the full recognition 
of the principle administered and carried forth 
by Cromwell, ultimately recorded in the Bill 
of Rights, and constituting a fundamental con- 
dition of the British Crown. Cromwell, there- 
fore, did but attach himself to the natural pro- 
gress of the British nation; and the exercise 
of his will and force consisted in freeing the 
natural progress of the country from the tram- 
mels that had obstructed it. "Leuk Napoleon 
had been preceded by a King who had con- 
ceived a similar idea of deflecting the natural 
course according to his predetermination, but 
ina different direction. Louis Philippe thought 
that he had caught “the spirit of an epoch” 
in rendering everything subservient to trade. 
He pointed to his trained band, the National 
Guard, as the true army upon which the 
Monarchy should rest. It was a pet object 
even of his private leisure moments, and he 
surveyed the instruments of his creation from 
is palace window with und d com- 





placency and confidence. Louis Philippe un- 
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dertook the work of converting the French 
nation into a “nation boutiquitre,” and to a 

at extent he succeeded. “ Mr. Smith” left 
the indelible stamp of his undoubted though 
mediocre energy upon the history of so great 
a country as France. There was no real an- 
tagonism here between the King of the Um- 
brella and the spirit of Republicanism; and 
Republicanism did not constitute that true re- 
action which was to restore France to her 
natural organic movement. The reaction con- 
sisted in the return from civil to military ac- 
tion. In the intervals of a scientific lecture at 
the Royal Society, the grave and almost for- 
gotten Louis Napoleon turned over the past 
vicissitudes of France, and estimated her pos- 
sibilities better than any other man; though 
others have been, and may still be, more 
esteemed. Whatever we may be, France is 
no longer a “nation boutiquitre”: though 
still remembering industry, she is once more 
military; and “the Empire” sustains the 
throne of Napoleon the Third. 

It can scarcely be said that our own country, 
in the present day, has been entirely unmoved 
by these individual impulses. Imperfect as 
they have been, they have been sufficient to 
refute the fallacy that the day for individual 
influence has departed for ever. It is not in- 
deed for feeble hands to deflect the course and 
power of a great empire. Simply conscien- 
tious men, anxious to do the duties specifically 
intrusted to them, fearing the responsibility of 
departing from their commission, will never 
accomplish work of that kind. However ready 
to take command of a fleet already equipped, 
or to perform the most hazardous operation 
with rule set down, that Minister will never 
succeed in such an act of domination, who 
hesitated dissent as to the necessity of dividing 
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a War Ministry from a Colonial Department, 
and continued to doubt the necessity of doing 
so scarcely a week before the thing was done. 

We seem to have arrived at the great 
juncture where the course of the count 
must be altered perforce ; but, looking round, 
we do not see the workmen. In order to ac- 
complish work of this kind, it is necessary that 
the statesman should possess not only high 
station and large influence, but a lore of the 
rg that he should exercise. If Peel had 
ived, the statesman who acquiesced in Catho- 
lic Emancipation, forced upon the country by 
Daniel O’Connell—in a Reform Bill extorted 
by Birmingham—who took into his own hand 
Free-trade, and inverted the established pre- 
cedent of Protection—he might have adopted 
the war to which we have drifted along with 
the entire Continent ; might have administer- 
ed its statesmanship, with that will, and with 
that enjoyment in the exercise of will, which 
Peel confessed, and which are necessary to 
render the servant of an empire strong enough 
for his work. If we look around the too nu- 
merous crowd of our public men, we do not 
see one man whose will raises his head above 
the level of the crowd, except that we con- 
front the vigorous and daring countenance of 
Lord Ellenborough ; where we discern, alas ! 
no other qualities for the special service be- 
sides will and some special knowledge. They 
are great elements in a statesman for safer 
times, but they are not the only element, es- 
pecially for an English statesman: The sur- 
vey almost bids us apprehend, that we must 
yet undergo accumulated disaster before we 
can be dragged out of the rut of precedent, 
and before a man can be called out equal in 
originality, power, and will, to hold the des- 
tinies of a nation in his hand. 





Is the passage of the Red Sea ever to be open- 
ed to a ship-canal? We now have the promise, 
we forget how many times repeated. M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps actually has a firman from the 
Viceroy of Egypt; but how can the firman of 
his Highness cut a channel through the broad 
shallows which form the approaches of the Med- 
iterrancan coast. at the a of Suez? How 
can the most formal promise of Egypt insure 
“honest and hearty cooperation,” as the firman 
phrase is? The rails for the ever promised rail- 
way across the Desert used to be lying about, a 
mockery of the pretences which they were im- 
ported to sustain. 

It is curious that these two portals of the great 
highways of the world, Suez and Panama, should 
be the scenes of such repeated promises of ship- 
canals, with so small a previous examination as 
to the means of fulfilling the promise! The last 
expedition to Central America, it is. said, dis- 
covered gradients up which but few canals could 





ascend; and M. de Lesseps has not yet waded 
— the shallows of Suez.—-Spectator, 20 
an. 





ProTecTION OF Donkeys.—Among other 
absurd objections taken by the Government, 
[of Elba,] one more than any other will show 
the difficulties to be surmounted by those who 
are embarked in commercial enterprises in 
the South of Europe. The present company, 
some time ago, proposed the formation of a 
small tram-road or railway, for the conveyance 
of the metal from the mines to the beach; an 
expedient which would be considered indisper- 
sable in the smallest colliery of England. 

For this the consent of the Government was 
necessary. The answer can scarcely be believ- 
ed. The company was informed that their re- 
quest could not be complied with, as the rail- 
way would leave the donkeys without anything 
to do.— The Island Empire. 





